SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT. 


THE CONSPIRACY AGAINST DREYFUS. 


PRELIMINARY. 


Tux question formaliy submitted to the United Chambers of the 
‘Court of Cassation is whether there has been established a ‘‘ new 
fact,” that is, a fact, posterior to the conviction of Dreyfus, sufficient 
to justify Revision. The Garde des Sceaux (the Minister of Justice) 
in his letter applying for Revision specified two such facts as possible 
justifications. 1. L’expertise: the report of the experts in the sub- 
sequent Court-Martial upon Esterhazy, which affirmed the writing 
of the bordereau to be a tracing upon the handwriting of Esterhazy, 
and negatived, therefore, that it was the handwriting of Dreyfus. 
2. Le faux Henry: the forgery to which Henry, the Head of the 
Intelligence Department, confessed before his suicide, and which, 
as having been committed in order to confirm Dreyfus’ conviction, 
might be taken to vitiate the evidence he gave against Dreyfus at 
the Court-Martial, and consequently the decision of the Court; Martial 
itself. The counsel for Dreyfus further suggested as a “ new fact ” 
the communication of documents to the Court-Martial behind the 
back of Dreyfus, which has come to light since the trial. Whether 
this last is a ground for the annulment of the seutence rather than 
for its revision, and whether the Court has jurisdiction to entertain 
it at all, or any other “ new fact ” than those presented by the Garde 
des Sceauz, remains to be seen. Nor do I pretend to forecast 
whether the Court will decide on technical considerations or on the 
merits, or in the latter case how far they will find themselves at 
liberty to express remarks on anything or anybody outside the ques- 
tion immediately before them. But for their own information they 
have found it necessary to take evidence ranging over the entire 
field of the affaire, to ascertain not only the facts relating to the 
trial of Dreyfus, but also the facts relating to Ksterhazy and 
Picquart, and to the actions of the Ministers and various members 
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of the Staff respecting them. This was inevitable. The different 
parts of the story all hang together. If Hsterhazy wrote the 
bordereau, Dreyfus did not. Picquart sought to clear Dreyfus and 
to incriminate Esterhazy of the same offence, and in consequence 
was subjected to a series of prosecutions. Clearly then, if there 
was a conspiracy to save Esterhazy or to silence Picquart, it would 
he a part of a conspiracy to victimize Dreyfus. This evidence, 
extending over so wide a range, is necessarily voluminous; it is 
also extremely intricate. This must be my excuse for troubling 
my readers once again with the well-worn story of the affaire, at 
least, of its principal phases. My object in doing so is not to 
attempt a history—which is far beyond the scope of this article— 
but to acquaint my readers with the more important of the recent 
revelations in what seems the most inteiligible manner, that is in 
connection with the incidents to which they relate, such incidents 
being placed, so far as may be, in the order of their actual occurrence. 
And in this way also it may be easier for them to appreciate the 
arguments that may be addressed to the Court on the depositions 
which have been received. Jt will of course be borne in mind that 
the testimony of du Paty de Clam and Esterhazy, and of some 
others placed far higher than they are, must be taken for no more 
than it is worth; also that the published matter, voluminous as it 


is, does not comprise the whole of the depositions and documentary 
information before the Court. 


PART I. 
THE STORY. 
THe Borpereavu.—Covurt-MarTiAL ON Daezyrus. 


In 1894 M. Casimir-Perier was the President of the Republic; 
M. Dupuy (as now), the Premier; M. Hanotaux, Foreign Minister ; 
General Mercier, Minister of War; Generals de Boisdeffre and 
Gonse, the Chief and Assistant-Chief of the Headquarter Staff. 
Amongst the Staff officers were Picquart, du Paty de Clam, and 
Dreyfus. At the head of the Intelligence Department was Col. 
Sandherr ; under him, Cordier, Henry, Lauth, and the archivist 
Gribelin. Commandant Esterhazy was a regimental officer. Colonel 
von Schwarzkoppen was military attaché at the German Embassy, 
and Colonel Panizzardi held a similar post at the Italian Em- 
bassy. 

In September a spy brought to the Intelligence Department, as 
stolen from the German Embassy, a document in fragments, known 
as the bordereau. It was in the following terms :— 


Sans nouvelles m’indiquant que vous désirez me voir, je vous adresse cependant, 
monsieur, quelques renseignements interessants : 
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1. Une note sur le frein hydraulique de 120, et la maniére dont s’est conduite 
cette piéce. 

2. Une note sur les troupes de couverture (quelques modifications seront. 
apporties par le nouveau plan). 

3. Une note sur une modification aux formations de l’artillerie, 

4. Une note relative 4 Madagascar. 

5. Le projet de manuel de tir de l’artillerie de campagne (14 Mars 1894). 

Ce dernier document est extrémement difficile 4 se procurer, et je ne puis]’avoir 
a ma disposition que trés peu de jours. Le Ministre de la guerre en 4 envoyé un 
nombre fixe dans les corps, et ces corps en sont responsables : chaque officier doit 
remettre le sien aprés les maneeuvres. Si done vous voulez y prendre ce que vous 
’ interesse, et le tenir 4 ma disposition aprés, je le prendrai ; 4 moins que vous ne 
vouliez que je le fasse copier in extenso et ne vous en adresse la copie, 

Je vais partir en manceuvres. 


It was assumed that the writer of the bordereau was a Staff 
officer, and amongst the Staff officers the one upon whom suspicion 
fell, was Captain Dreyfus, a Jew, solely, however, on account of 
his handwriting, and it is not shown that Henry had anything to 
do with it. Dreyfus’ name appears to have been first mentioned by 
Captain d’Aboville, who was the Assistant Chief of the Bureau to 
which Dreyfus had been attached. Dreyfus was arrested on the 
warrant of the Minister of War and taken to the Cherche-Midi 
prison, where Forzinetti was Suverintendent. The first thing done 
was to bind Forzinetti over to promise to carry out whatever order 
might be given him; the strictest secrecy and seclusion were to be 
observed inside and outside the prison; Dreyfus was not to be 
allowed pens, ink, or paper, or to confer with any of his 
friends; and he would have been put on convicted prisoners’ 
fare if Forzinetti had not refused to allow so downright an 
illegality. But the imprisonment itself was altogether illegal, 
not having been authorized by the Governor of Paris, and 
when the Governor heard of it he said to Forzinetti, “If you had 
not been a friend of mine, I should have sent you to prison for a 
couple of months.” Du Paty de Clam was appointed Juge 
? Instruction in the case by de Boisdeffre at the suggestion of 
Henry, and conducted the preliminary interrogation of Dreyfus 
with circumstances of fantastic cruelty worthy of an Inquisitor, and 
for ten days Dreyfus was not informed of what was laid to his 
charge except that it was a charge of treason. On the lst November 
the Libre Parole, an Anti-Semite paper conducted by M. Drumont, 
came out with an announcement, “‘ Arrest of a Jewish Traitor— 
Captain Dreyfus.” This was the first mention of Dreyfus’ name to 
the public. It appears that on the previous day the editor, M. 
Papillaud, had received what he tells us he considered an anonymous 
letter to this effect (it was not in Henry’s writing) :— 

** Mon cher ami, ; 

“T told you so. . . . It is Captain Dreyfus, the one who lives in No. 6, 

Avenue Trocadero, who was arrested on the 15th (October) as a spy, and who is 
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in prison at the Cherche-Midi. People say he is travelling, but they lie, because 
they would like to smother the business. Al] Israel is astir. 


“* Tout a vous, 
“* HENRY. 

‘* Please complete my little enquiry as soon as you can.” 

On 2nd November (the day following the announcement of the 
arrest of Dreyfus) the French Government intercepted a telegram* 
from Panizzardi to his headquarters at Rome begging them that, 
if they had had no relations with Dreyfus, the Ambassador might 
be instructed to publish a démenti in order to avoid remarks in the 
Press. This telegram was suppressed from Dreyfus by order of 
General Mercier, and only came to light this year by the recent 
publication of the evidence before the Court of Cassation. 

The Court-Martial was held in secret. Dreyfus was practically 
accused on the bordereau only. The writing of it was ascribed to 
him by three out of five experts. Henry gave formal evidence ; 
other witnesses followed. Then, when the prospect appeared 
favourable for acquittal, Henry got himself recalled, and deposed 
that a trustworthy agent had reported the presence of a traitor in 
the Second Bureau, and “ le traitre,” added Henry emphatically 
and with dramatic action, pointing to Dreyfus, “ de voild.” It was 
untrue that the agent had named Dreyfus. Henry was the last 
witness; the case thereupon closed, and the Court adjourned to the 
“Chamber of Deliberation,” the prisoner and his Counsel remaining 
in Court. What happened in that Chamber is, of course, still the 
subject of dispute ; but at this point I will make an assumption, to 
be proved hereafter, viz., that documents of some kind were there 
secretly communicated by the War Office to the Judges, and, further, 
that one or more of these documents received a false interpretation 
from a commentary which accompanied them. If this assumption is 
true, it would explain both the conviction of Dreyfus and the anxious 
determination subsequently shown by General Mercier and the Chiefs 
of the War Office that the proceedings of the Court-Martial should 
never be disclosed. Dreyfus was unanimously convicted, and sen- 
tenced to be publicly degraded from the army and transported for 
life. His degradation took place on 5th January, 1895. The place 
of his imprisonment was appointed to be the Ile du Diable inFrench 
Guiana. This, too, would have been illegal if it had not been 
authorized by an ex-post-facto law made to act retrospectively on 
the case of Dreyfus, and passed in order to increase the rigour of his 
isolation. The War Office were well pleased with the result of the 
trial. Colonel Sandherr pronounced it the chef-’wuvre of the 
Etat-Major. Du Paty de Clam was prumoted to be colonel. For 

* Infra, page 51, will be found the history of this most important telegram, and 


a discussion on the question whether it was not only suppressed, but first falsified 
and then in its falsitied form secretly communicated to the Court. 
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the space of nearly two years the public acquiesced, knowing of 
no reason to the contrary. In the meantime, M. Méline had 
become Premier, with Hanotaux for his Foreign Minister and 
Lebon at the Colonial Office, and General Billot succeeded to the 
charge of the War Office. 


1896.—Tue Petit-Biev Arrives.—Picquart Discovers Esteraazy 
To BE AurHoR OF BoRDEREAU. 


In the month of March, 1896, Picquart, now Head of the Intelligence 
Department (Sandherr and Cordier having retired), received from 
Henry a horn containing fragments of paper which a spy had. 
brought to Henry, as from the same waste-paper basket of Colonel 
von Schwarzkoppen. Picquart swears that he gave these fragments, 
as he received them, to Lauth to be “ reconstituted.” When pieced 
together a certain number of these fragments were found to make 
up the petit-bleu, a postcard which had, however, not passed 
through the post. It was in these terms :— 

“ J’attends avant tout une explication plus détaillée que celle que vous m’avez 
donnée, |’autre jour, sur la question en suspens. En conséquence, je vous prie de 


me la donner par écrit, pour pouvoir juger si je puis continuer mes relations avec 
la maison R..., ou non. 


** Monsieur le commandant Esterhazy, 
‘© 27, rue de la Bienfaisance, a Paris.” 


Picquart had never heard of Esterhazy; he makes enquiries, 
finds out who he is and that his character is highly disreputable ; 
obtains a sample of his handwriting, compares it with that of the 
bordereau, and sees at once that the two are identical. It was 
Esterhazy, then, who wrote the bordereau and Dreyfus was innocent. 
The very same day Picquart asks Gribelin, the archivist, for the 
secret dossier against Dreyfus which Sandherr, his predecessor, had 
told him had been secretly shown to the Judges at the Court- 
Martial. He examines it, and is stupefied to find in it nothing 
which seems to him to be a proof of Dreyfus’ guilt. In August 
and September Picquart pressed on de Boisdeffre and Gonse 
the necessity of the Government taking the initiative, and a con- 
siderable correspondence ensued between himself and Gonse. The 
two chiefs made excuses ; would not admit his identitication of the 
two handwritings. yet refused to allow a reference to experts; and 
in general, whilst not unwilling that further enquiry should be made 
against Hsterhazy, insisted upon it that it should be dissociated 
from the case of Dreyfus. Picquart, of course, pointed out that 
such a separation was impracticable, but what he said seemed only 
to irritate his chiefs. On one occasion, if Picquart and not Gonse is 
to be believed, Gonse said to him: “If you say nothing, nobody 
will be any the wiser.” To which Picquart replied: “I cannot 
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carry this secret with me into my grave.” In the result, Picquart’s 
hand was stayed. 

The existence of the petit-bleu and the enquiries concerning 
Esterhazy were known to no one outside the War Office. But the 
friends of Dreyfus were beginning to move; Picquart’ knew the 
truth, was Head of the Intelligence Department, and might be 
counted upon to take the first legitimate opportunity to push the 
matter against Esterhazy ; and what was perhaps the most urgent 
source of anxiety, Billot was not quite “sound.” Picquart’s en- 
quiries had made some impression upon him. The object of the 
conspirators, therefore, was to bring pressure on Billot to get him 
to commit himself against Dreyfus,in the hope that he might con- 
sent to the enquiry as to Esterhazy being dropped and to Picquart 
being got rid of. The means that suggested themselves for the 
purpose were: (1) to set the Press going against Dreyfus; (2) to 
prejudice Billot against Picquart as a man not to be trusted; (3) 
to bring to Billot fresh and convincing proof against Dreyfus. 
This clue, perhaps, may enable the reader to follow the maze of 
intrigue about to be described. 

Taking these devices in their order: (1) On the J5th September, 
1896, there appeared in the Belair an “ inspired ” article headed 
le Traitre, stating that Dreyfus had been really convicted on docu- 
ments secretly communicated to the Judges, and that one of these 
documents referred to Dreyfus by name, “‘ Décidément cet animal de 
Dreyfus devient trop exigeant.”* This article must have come 
from the War Office, which alone possessed the knowledge of the 
documents in the case. Its object, it is now clear, was to break 
any blow that might be aimed against Esterhazy with respect to 
the bordereau, and to induce the public to remain content with the 
condemnation of Dreyfus by showing them that, apart from the 
bordereau, he was undoubtedly a traitor. The letter, however, 
produced an effect opposite to what had been intended. This 
was the first intimation to the public of a secret dossier secretly 
communicated to the Judges, and it was a shock which told in 
favour of Dreyfus. People inferred that, whatever the merits, 
Dreyfus’ condemnation had been illegal. The blow thus failed. It 
was for this reason that Henry and Gonse, absurdly enough, pretended 
to attribute it to Picquart. It came, of course, from the other quarter. 
Col. Cuignet, the representative on behalf of the War Office at the 
Court of Cassation, now puts it down to du Paty de Clam. Du Paty 
denies this, and in turn suggests Henry or Commandant Pauffin 
de Saint-Maurel, who was Chief of the Cabinet to de Boisdeffre. 
Then followed, on November 10th, the publication in the Matin 


* The words in the original are now known to be “‘ ce canaille de D——” 
{no name being given). Infra, page 49. 
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of a facsimile of the bordereaw, which had never yet seen the 
light. It is not proved that this was due to any sinister intent. 
The facsimile had come from M. Teyssoniéres: as an expert em- 
ployed at the Court-Martial, he had been furnished with a copy 
which he ought to have given up at the conclusion of the trial; 
instead of that he had kept it and now gave it to the Matin, 
meaning, as he says, no harm. The publication seems to have 
frightened Esterhazy, who was seen in Paris pale and agitated ; 
but its chief effect was to whet public curiosity and to stimulate the 
friends of Dreyfus to make comparisons of his handwriting with 
that of the bordereau. In the end, as will appear, it was the means 
of the exposure of Esterhazy. 

(2) Then as to Picquart, de Boisdeffre and Gonse had never ven- 
tured to give him an open rebuke; but they represented him to 
Billot as a perverse man, difficult to deal with, and indiscreet. 
More than this, a low private detective of the name of Guénée was 
now (October—November) employed to report secretly upon him 
—the Head of the Intelligence Department—and these reports 
were made to Henry, Picquart’s subordinate. Guénée suggested 
that Picquart might have had something to do with the Eclair and 
Matin publications, and later on he reported that Picquart had said 
to him that in difficulties he was in the habit of consulting his ‘‘ old 
friend”’ Leblois, the advocate, and amongst other matters he had 
done so with respect to the secret dossier in the Dreyfus case. 
These reports found their way to Billot. In consequence of them 
or of some representation from Henry that Picquart was indiscreet, 
Gonse on some pretext withdrew the secret dossier from Picquart 
at the end of October.* 

(3) Then as to new proofs of Dreyfus’ guilt. A few weeks pre- 
viously a letter had been intercepted in the Colonial post addressed 
to Dreyfus, and purporting to come from one Weyler and to be 
about domestic matters; but between the lines were found words 
written in sympathetic ink, and pointing to secret correspondence. 
This was a forgery ; but at first it was accepted as genuine, and it cost 
Dreyfus two months’ confinement in irons, ordered by M. Lebon, 
the Secretary for the Colonies. At the same time false rumours 
were put about of a design of “ the Syndicate ”’ to effect his escape ; 
and now the Government received notice of a hostile interpellation 
on the subject (Interpellation Castelin) for 18th November. 
General Billot then had to make up his mind which line he would 
take as between Dreyfus and Esterhazy. 

It was at this crisis, 3lst October, 1896, that Henry committed 
the forgery known by his name, probably by the use of the secret 


* Gonse would put this later, after 7th November, when Leblois returned to 
Paris, 
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dossier withdrawn from Picquart. Tt was represented to be a note 
from Panizzardi to Schwarzkopven in these words :— 


** Mon cher ami,—J’ai lu qu’un député va interpeller sur DREYFUS. Si . . 
je dirai que jamais j’avais des relations avec ce juif. C’est entendu. Si on vous 
demande, dites comme ¢a, car il faut pas qu’on sache jamais personne ce qui est 
arrivé avec lui.” (Sic.) 


It was shown by Henry to de Boisdeffre and Gonse, and by them to 
Billot, but by none of them to Picquart, Head of the Intelligence 
Department. Billot, however, in talking to Picquart, referred to its 
contents (vaguely, however, and without betraying its origin), and 
Picquart at once challenged its authenticity with Billot, and subse- 
quently still more with Gonse. The forgery, however, seems to have 
done its work and made up Billot’s mind for him; he determined now 
to maintain the chose jugée against Dreyfus, and to deliver his answer 
in the Chamber accordingly, not a word, of course, being said in public 
about Henry’s document. All the same, the German and Italian 
Governments both got wind of it, and both protested against it as a 
forgery ; but of this protest also no one outside knew anything. This 
determination of Billot carried with it that the office-enquiry against 
Esterhazy should be dropped—an easy matter but for the presence 
of Picquart, the Head of the Office. Let him then be removed. 
Two days before the interpellation Picquart is ordered off by 
the Minister upon a mission, apparently a temporary one, first 
to the provinces, then to Algeria, Gonse himself for the time 
taking over his duties. So closes this act of the drama. For the 
time Esterhazy is saved, and Picquart put out of the way. But he 
knows the secret : one day he may come back and give trouble. 
Picquart on leaving Paris the 16th November, 1896, in pursuance 
of his “mission,” was aware that he was in disfavour with his 
chiefs, but he was not ostensibly in disgrace, and though absent on 
mission he was still Head of the Office. In the following spring 
(1897) he was promoted to be colonel, on which occasion he received 
a complimentary letter from Gonse. He did not formally leave 
the Intelligence Department until June. But what had secretly 
been going on there behind his back? From the moment he left, 
his private letters (on starting on his secret mission he had given 
general instructions for letters to be taken to the office to be for- 
warded) were secretly opened in the office and copied before being 
sent on to him. Remember that all this time he was nominally the 
Head of the Office, and that General Gonse was administering it for 
him. One of the first letters so opened was a letter dated 20th 
November from the secretary of his friend Mdlle. Blanche de 
Comminges, in which occurred the passage, “Le demi-diew demande 
chaque jour a& la comtesse quand il pourra voir le bon diew.” The 
meaning, of course, was perfectly innocent for the writer and for 
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Picquart : the Countess was Madame de Comminges and the demi- 
diew a nickname for Captain Lallemand, a friend of hers, just as 
Picquart himself, whose Christian name was Georges, was in the 
same circle known as Le bon dieu. But the use made of it by 
those into whose hands it fell was shown by the arrival three weeks 
later at the office, from Picquart’s lodgings in Paris, of a letter 
from Speranza in these words :— 
«20 Décembre, 1896, 
‘* Votre brusque départ nous a mis dans le désarroi. L’epoque des fétes est 


particuliérement favorable a la reprise de l’ceuvre. Revenez vite. Dites un mot. 
Le demi-dieu agira.” 


This, of course, was a forgery. Speranza has not yet been 
identified. This letter was not forwarded to Picquart ; it was put 
by in the office for future service. Picquart pursued his mission, 
going to Nancy, Marseilles, Algiers, Tunis. Nothing particular 
occurred, but there were various petty annoyances, and one day 
towards the end of May, 1897, Picquart, losing patience, wrote a 
sharp letter to Henry complaining of the mystification and untruths 
that had attended his departure on the mission. To this he received 
a reply in obscure language, hinting against Picquart communi- 
cation of documents, false accusations against another officer, &c., 
and adding that material proofs of these existed in the office. Such 
a letter from a subordinate to his chief convinced Picquart that 
serious mischief was brewing, and he at once obtained leave, went 
to Paris, saw M. Leblois, and told him in confidence the outline of 
the case, but without referring specially to secret documents; he 
also left with him Gonse’s letters, not for publication, but for use in 
case Leblois should find it necessary to make a representation to the 
military authorities. 


1897.—EsterHazy DENOUNCED. 


The Esterhazy enquiry had been dropped. But during the summer 
of 1897 the friends of Dreyfus had been active. Experts were 
eonsulted, and all refused to recognize his handwriting in the 
facsimile of the bordereau published in the Matin, and non-experts 
protested against the illegality of his conviction upon the secret 
dossier revealed by the Eclaiv. Amongst those who openly ex- 
pressed their doubts was M. Scheurer-Kestner, the Vice-President 
of the Senate, and, like Dreyfus, an Alsatian. By chance meeting 
Leblois he found he was in possession of information. At his re- 
quest, Leblois told him what he knew and gave him Gonse’s letters. 
Scheurer-Kestner thus heard of Esterhazy. Finally, he took 
Gonse’s letters to General Billot, the Minister of War, a friend of 
long-standing, and earnestly pleaded* for the Government to take 


* See a letter from him in Appendix, page 62. 
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the case up. This was on 30th October. At this time no one else 
had heard of the name of Esterhazy in connection with the case. 
On the same day de Castro, a stockbroker, sitting in a café, bought 
from a boy who was hawking papers on the boulevards a copy of 
“La Preuve de la Trahison,’* containing a facsimile of the bor- 
dereau, with illustrations of Dreyfus’ writing. One glance at the 
facsimile and he broke out with “‘ Why, that’s the writing of 
my client Esterhazy.” Thus was Esterhazy a second time dis- 
covered. On the 15th November he is, on de Castro’s informa- 
tion, openly denounced by Matthieu Dreyfus; an interpellation 
takes place in the Chamber, and Billot, whilst maintaining la chose 
jugée, and that Dreyfus had been legally and justly condemned of 
the offence, promises that there shall be a military enquiry upon 
Esterhazy for the same offence. 

But if, before he was openly denounced, Esterhazy’s name had 
not been breathed to the public, his friends in the War Office, who 
early in October had learnt Scheurer-Kestner’s intentions to 
demand revision, had not been idle. This is what happened in the 
course of the few weeks following 12th October (the exact dates 
have not been fixed with precision). Henry and du Paty de Clam 
propose to Gonse that a letter of warning against the coming 
storm should be sent anonymously to Esterhazy. The General 
carries this proposal to Billot the Minister, but Billot refuses to sanc- 
tion it, Nevertheless, a letter of warning is sent to Esterhazy from 
some one (person unknown) signed “ Espérance.” Esterhazy at once 
returns to Paris, much troubled, and goes to lodge in the rue Douai at 
the house of his mistress, Mdlle. Pays, an address of his which was 
known at the War Office and by nobody else. The next evening 
by Henry’s order, Gribelin, the archivist of the Intelligence De- 
partment, calls, disguised in a pair of blue spectacles, but not 
finding Esterhazy at home calls again in the morning, and, after 
acknowledging that his visit had to do with the subject of the 
Espérance letter, fixes a rendezvous for the evening at Mont- 
souris. Esterhazy visits the German Embassy in a wild con- 
dition, and, revolver in hand, threatens Schwarzkoppen that he 
will make all sorts of revelations and commit suicide unless 
Schwarzkoppen goes at once to Madame Dreyfus, and silences her 
by pretending that her husband had been in his employ as a spy. 
Esterhazy then keeps his appointment at Montsouris, is there met by 
du Paty de Clam in a false beard, Gribelin, again in blue spectacles, 
and a third person who remained in the cab, and whom he after- 
wards learns was Henry. They inform him of what Scheurer- 
Kestner is about to do, give him instructions, and assure him of 
protection. Esterhazy goes back to Schwarzkoppen a different 


* On this paper, The Proof of the Treason, see infra, pages 42 and 43. 
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man; tells him it is all right—his superiors will see him through it. 
Now all this (excepting the Schwarzkoppen incidents which rest on 
a communication made by Count Tornielli, the Italian Ambassador, 
to M. Trarieux, ex-Minister of Justice, and confirmed by the Paris 
Police to the extent that they certify that on October 23rd Ester- 
hazy did go to the German Embassy) is now admitted by de Bois- 
deffre and Gonse to be the fact, only they deny that they knew of 
it at the time or till very long afterwards. And it is notable that 
on the 4th December de Boisdeffre published an official letter from 
himself to the Minister of War, denying that he had ever tele- 
graphed or written anything whatever to Esterhazy ; he had never 
known him or made to him, or caused to be made to him, the 
slightest communication. But if du Paty de Clam and Esterhazy 
are to be credited this denial is untrue, and much more took place 
than what I have just stated. There was a plot from the first. 
Gonse, backed up by Henry, alleging “ considerations of a superior 
order” (saving the State from grave diplomatic troubles, and even 
from war), implored du Paty de Clam to undertake the protection 
of Esterhazy, who, if not helped, will have to chose between flight and 
suicide. Other parts were to be assigned to Gribelin, the archivist, 
and Pauffin de Saint-Maurel,* chef de Cabinet to de Boisdeffre ; the 
latter was especially to look after the Press. Besides the meeting 
at Montsouris, Esterhazy had interviews with Henry, du Paty, and 
Gribelin, or some of them, at various other places—Ventimille, the 
Cemetery of Montmartre, the rue du Bac, the Cirque d’Hiver, &c. 
In the course of these interviews du Paty de Clam gave Esterhazy 
a cyphert by which to communicate with himself or Henry, and 
dictated to him a series of letters—viz., the well-known letters 
headed “ Dizi” for insertion in the Libre Parole; two letters to 
be sent by Esterhazy to Billot, the Minister of War, appealing for 
support at his approaching trial, and foreshadowing his defence 
that the bordereaw was a tracing of his own writing made by 
Dreyfus; a letter to de Boisdeffre of the like tenor; and, wonder- 
ful to say, three letters to the President of the Republic, M. Faure, 
threatening him with revelations and an appeal to the Emperor 


* In Esterhazy’s papers seized by Bertulus (infra, page 18) was found a com- 
munication from Pauffin de Saint-Maurel fixing a rendezvous with Esterhazy. On 
the 18th November Saint-Maurel was punished by his chief, de Boisdeffre, for 
communication with M. Rochefort of the Intransigeant, who, after his visit, had 
published, as from an authentic source, that letters had been discovered from the 
Emperor of Germany to Dreyfus. Hanotaux, Develle, Deleassé, Ministers or 
ex-Ministers, have denied that such letters ever were at the Foreign Office. 
Henry, however, spoke of them to M. Paléologue of the Foreign Office as existing ; 
and the gossip of the Press is that they were bought by M. Hanotaux for 90,000 
franes and are now buried in a forest ; and that the Emperor had observed that he 
did not pay much heed to French forgers, but that this was going a little too far, 

+ Seized by Bertulus : infra, page 18. 
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of Germany. This addressing the President of the Republic 
was, du Paty swears, the result of a conference with General 
Gonse, who was himself ‘‘ covered and authorized by de Boisdeffre.” 
At a certain point in these proceedings de Boisdeffre forbids 
du Paty de Clam again to see Esterhazy for fear of discovery, and 
insists upon a go-between being found. Du Paty obeys orders. 
Esterhazy proposes Mdlle. Pays, his mistress; the mistress is 
accepted by the War Office. The same function is on occasion dis- 
charged also by Madame du Paty de Clam, Christian Esterhazy, 
the nephew, and ‘T'ézenas, the advocate. 

Finally, there is a master-stroke. My readers will remember how 
Guénée had falsely reported in November, 1896, that Picquart had 
spoken of having consulted Leblois on the secret dossier. If now this 
falsehood could be developed into other falsehoods also agaiust 
Picquart,as that Picquart has been seenin his bureau with Leblois, the 
secret dossier on the table before them? that he has carried away from 
the same dossier a photograph of one of the documents “Ce canaille 
de D———”? and allowed a woman to get possession of this very 
document from him? and if it can be arranged that this woman 
shall deliver this document to Esterhazy, and Esterbazy shall loyally 
restore it to the War Office, will not this document prove a 
document liberateur to Esterhazy, and put Picquart at the mercy 
of his enemies? So contrived, so done. A “ veiled woman ”* 
without a name communicates with Esterhazy, and at one of these 
interviews at tte bridge Alexander III. hands to Esterhazy a docu- 
ment (said to be a photograph of the paper “Ce Canaille 
de D.——”’), saying : 


* It is not established whether there were two veiled ladies (both, however; 
writing the same hand and both unknown) or only one, or none at all : whether, 
in fact, du Paty de Clam was not the veiled lady. There is yet another version, 
viz., that there was not only no veiled lady, but no document liberateur, and that 
the official receipt given was for a document which had never been delivered. 
In fact, the authorities might well ask themselves the question which Dupuy 
once asked concerning his Cabinet of 1894 with respect to the Dreyfus 
trial, whether they had not been the victims of a mystification. Add to 
this that at one time the War Office pretended to have found the veiled lady 
ina real person, a married friend of Picquart’s, whose husband was jealous of him. 
Hew the War Office heard of her is not known ; whether from letters seized in 
Picquart’s lodging or, as the lady herself suspected, by a breach of confidenceon the 
part of her spiritual adviser, Pére du Lac, the well-known Jesuit, who was closely 
associated with Drumont in the conduct of the Anti-Semite paper, the Libre Parole. 
Luckily there was an undoubted alibi, the lady having been away from Paris 
but this did not prevent General de Pellieux from betraying her to her husband 
and injuring the family happiness. 

Some years before du Paty de Clam having detained a letter of a lady which 
he was bound to restore was enabled to do so, thanks to a “‘ veiled lady” of that 
period who, for 500 francs, gave fit to him at a midnight meeting; also, as it 
happened, on the same bridge Alexander III. 
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‘*Prenez la piéce contenue dans cette enveloppe, elle prouve votre innocence, 
et si le torchon brile, n’hésitez pas a vous en servir,” 


Esterhazy duly delivers the document at the Ministry of War, and 
in return is favoured with an official receipt for it, signed by Colonel 
de Torcy, Chief Secretary. to General Billot. 

Now, with regard to these transactions, with the exception of the 
official receipt, all that was said to have been done to Esterhazy by 
War Office officials is not admitted by Gonse and de Boisdeffre as a 
fact; at all events they deny that any of these things was done by 
their order or with their knowledge. But what they cannot deny, 
and what stands on record, is what was done by Esterhazy, viz., the 
writing to Billot, to de Boisdeffre, to the President of the 
Republic ; also the receipt of the document liberateur, the actual 
basis of Esterhazy’s subsequent defence. Nor were these matters 
resented at the time or even enquired into, unless it can be called 
an enquiry that Esterhazy was summoned to go before de Saussier, 
the Governor of Paris, with respect to the letters to the President, 
when, according to Esterhazy’s account, he was kindly received and 
his conduct found to be excusable. In all this matter the Presi- 
-dent’s submissiveness is a curious feature. 

And coincident with what was thus going on within the War Office 
at Paris certain telepathic occurrences were befalling Picquart in 
Africa. On the 23rd October General Leclerc receives at Sousse 
an order from the Home Government that Picquart is to continue 
his mission; on 8lst another order that he is to proceed to the 
frontier. The General cannot understand why: the frontier is 
dangerous, and there is nothing to be done. He will not allow 
Piequart to go beyond Gabes, and sends home for further instruc- 
tions. Esterhazy ascribes one or both of these orders to M. Faure, 
the President of the Republic, and takes credit for them as the fruit 
of his own letters to M. Faure. In the beginning of November 
General Leclerc receives a further order to interrogate Picquart. 
The Government, the General said, had received letters informing 
them that Picquart had let a woman steal from him a photograph 
of a secret document which was of the highest importance, and was 
compromising to a foreign military attaché. Picquart simply 
denied having done anything of the sort. On the 10th November— 
when Esterhazy had no business to know anything of what was 
going on in the secret department of the War Office—Picquart 
received an abusive letter from Esterhazy dated the 7th, and a tele- 
gram of the 10th, signed Blanche, “‘ On a des preuves que Georges a 
fabriqué le petit-bleu,” and on the next day, the 11th, he received 
another telegram, also dated the 10th, signed Speranza, “ Arrétez 
le demi-diew : tout est découvert. Affaire tres grave.” On this Picquart 
sees it is time to defend himself, writes to the Minister, enclosing 
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the documents and demanding an enquiry, and obtains leave to go 
to Paris. It is granted on condition that he will speak to no one 
before seeing General de Pellieux. When he sees the General he 
finds that though Esterhazy is about to be prosecuted, he 
himself is in disgrace—various matters had been laid to his 
charge: making communications to Leblois; keeping back from 
Generals Gonse and de Boisdeffre what he had done against 
Esterhazy in 1896 ; suggesting that a stamp should be put on the 
petit-bleu to make it look as having come through the post, and so 
forth. 


1898.—Court-MarRTIAL UPON EsterRHAzy For “‘ BoRDEREAU” AND 
« Perit-BLEv.” 


As before stated, General Billot, whilst insisting on the chose 
jugée as to Dreyfus, ordered a military enquiry upon Esterhazy. 
This was towards the end of the year 1897. General de Pellieux is 
appointed Juge d’'Instruction. Without so much as calling in 
experts to compare Esterhazy’s writing with that of the bordereau, 
he finds a non-lieu, i.e., that there is no case against him. His 
pretext for this was the chose jugée. The bordereaw had been ad- 
judged to be the work of Dreyfus, how then could it be the work 
of Esterhazy ? 

But Esterhazy insists upon his case going te a Court-Martial. 
Accordingly three experts are appointed, and the function of 
reporter is assigned to Major Ravary, now best known for his 
answer to M. Labori, “‘ Our justice does not proceed like yours.” 
Ravary, too, finds a non-lieu, accepting Esterhazy’s story and taking 
every opportunity in the course of his long report to damage 
Picquart and to suggest that his conduct ought to be enquired into. 
He mentions that Esterhazy charged Picquart with forging the petit- 
bleu, but does not himself go further than say the circumstances 
are highly suspicious, a weakness which M. Bertulus described as a 
hole in the bottom of the barrel. Notwithstanding the double non- 
lieu, the Governor of Paris orders that there shall be a Court- 
Martial. The Court-Martial is held. Madame Dreyfus appears and 
asks to be allowed to intervene, is refused on the ground of la chose 
jugée, has therefore no opportunity to produce her own experts or 
to cross-examine the War Office experts, of whose report she knew 
nothing except that they had deposed on honour and conscience 
that the bordereau was not the work of Esterhazy. The proceedings 
commence by being open, Esterhazy and some witnesses are heard, 
and Ravary’s report, so exculpatory for him and so damaging to 
Picquart, is read out to the public; the order is then given for 
closed doors, and what Picquart deposes in self-defence and what 
the experts say remain undivulged, and Picquart is not even 
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allowed to be present when other witnesses, Gribelin, Lauth, 
Henry, are deposing against himself. 

The offences charged against Esterhazy were two—both of 
treason: one that he had written the bordereau ; the other that he 
was in treasonable correspondence with Schwarzkoppen, as shown 
by the petit-bleu. With respect to the first, he admitted that the 
handwriting of the bordereau was his own, but he declared that it 
was a tracing upon his handwriting; and he vouched the three 
experts, and they agreed with him on both points. Esterhazy went 
on to declare that the tracing had been made by Dreyfus upon 
letters and words which Dreyfus had managed to extract from some 
writings or other of Esterhazy’s.and then put together by a mosaic 
process. The proof he offered of this was that in 1893 he had received 
a letter (not produced) from a Captain Brault, of Toulouse, asking 
information about the experience of Esterhazy’s father as com- 
mander of light cavalry at Eupatoria in the Crimean War; in 
reply Esterhazy had written and sent a long memorandum, but 
receiving no acknowledgment, made enquiries, and found that 
Captain Brault had never applied to him and did not live in 
Toulouse, and that the address which had been given him as that 
of Captain Brault—he could not recollect which of two streets it 
was in or the number of the house—was very near the house of 
M. Hadamard, father-in-law to Dreyfus. 

As to the petit-bleu, which was addressed to himself by name, 
Ksterhazy did little more than plead the story of the veiled lady 
as establishing Picquart’s disloyalty; he insinuated, but did 
not attempt to prove, that Picquart had forged the document. 
However, on both charges the Court-Martial accepted Esterhazy’s. 
story; at all events, they unanimously acquitted him. 

Such was the drama which in this Court-Martial was enacted in 
public. But behind the scenes, according to du Paty de Clam and 
Ksterhazy, throughout the trial there was systematic collusion : daily 
communications were carried on between the War Office officials, 
Henry, du Paty de Clam, and even de Pellieux, the Juge d’ Instruc- 
tion, on the one part, and Esterhazy.on the other, through the 
medium of Mademoiselle Pays, Christian Esterhazy, and Tézenas. 
Esterhazy’s defence was prepared for him in the War Office, and 
day by day he was instructed what to say. Asan instance of this, 
at a subsequent trial, which will be described,* Esterhazy produced 
the photograph of a letter he received about this time written 
partly in one hand, partly in another—the writers were du Paty de 
Clam and his wife,—in which du Paty de Clam explained to 
him the story he meant himself to tell in the witness-box to 
de Pellieux concerning the relations between himself and Hster- 


* Infra, page 23. 
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hazy, urged upon Esterhazy the necessity of his telling the 
same story, and added, by way of assurance, that the relations 
actually subsisting between them were known to de Boisdeffre. 
Moreover, some time after the Court-Martial was over, M. Bertulus, 
as will be described* in the proper place, had occasion to seize 
Esterhazy’s papers in the house of Mademoiselle Pays, and at the 
bottom of a flower-pot on the chimney-piece he discovered frag- 
ments which, when put together, constituted documents throwing 
some light on this Court-Martial. 

1. A draft of Esterhazy’s letter insisting on a Court-Martial, 
corrected by General de Pellieux with his own hand. 

2. A draft of a letter from Esterhazy about what the War Office 
experts should do, addressed to a General whom he refused to 
name, of which the following is an extract :— 

**Que dois-je faire tout a l’heure puisque les experts se refusent 4 conclure 
comme vous l’espériez? Dois-je demander, comme Tézenas le voulait, comme 
‘c’est mon droit, une expertise avec l’écriture Dreyfus et reparler du décalque? 
Belhomme est un idiot: il n’y a qu’a le regarder. Dois-je exiger la contre- 
expertise Bertillon? Tous ces gens-la vont m’assassiner. Ne peut-on, cependant, 
-démontrer 4 Ravary et aux experts que je n’ai pu écrire les termes de la grande 
lettre Boulancy? Si les experts concluent que le bordereau est de moi, il m’est 
impossible pour ma défense de ne pas m’efforcer de démontrer que c’est Dreyfus 
‘qui est l’auteur du bordereau. Comprenez done bien que—et ce qui suit est 
guillemeté—‘ si vous étes véritablement les maitres de l’instruction et des ex- 
perts, je ne puis que m’en rapporter absolument 4 vous, mais que si cela vous 
échappe, comme je le crains, je suis dans l’obligation absolue de démontrer que 
le bordereau est calqué par Dreyfus avee mon écriture.’” 

3. A draft of a letter of thanksgiving to a General after his 
acquittal, as follows :— 

‘MON GENERAL,—Je venais de vous €crire pour vous exprimer bien mal—car 
je ne trouve pas de mots pour dire ce que j’éprouve—toute la profonde gratitude, 
toute l’infinie reconnaissance que j’ai au cceur pour vous ; si je n’ai pas succombé 


dans cetie monstreucuse campagne, c’est 4 vous et a vous seul que je le dois, lorsque 
je trouve votre lettre. 


When M. Bertulus pointed out this letter to Esterhazy, Esterhazy 
said, “‘ That’s the letter I wrote to General de Boisdeffre.” 

With this evidence before them, my readers will appreciate the 
statement made to the Court of Cassation by General Roget on 
behalf of the Staff, that if the Court-Martial had acquitted Esterhazy 
of having written the bordereau and been compromised by the petit- 
bleu, it was because “not a shadow of proof had been brought against 
him.” 
Minirary Enquiry upon Picquarr ror COMMUNICATIONS TO His 

LeeaL ADVISER. 
Esterhazy acquitted, Picquart is at once arrested on 13th 
January, 1898, and brought, not before a Court-Martial, as would 
* Infra, page 18. 
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have been necessary if the War Office had charged him with 
forgery of the petit-bleu, but before a Military Court of Enguiry, on 
such miscellaneous lesser charges as they were able to rake up 
against him. ‘These were: showing two dossiers (falsely called 
secret) to Leblois ; attempting to suborn Lauth to swear to the hand- 
writing of the petit-bleu (which was absurd, as the origin from the 
German Embassy was known, and the writing, if not immaterial, 
would be a question for experts); showing Leblois “ ce canaille 
de D ” (which was impossible, because the dossier had been 
taken from Picquart before Leblois had returned to Paris), 
and giving him Gonse’s letters relative to Picquart’s mission. 
The proceedings were secret, but if Picquart’s account is to be 
accepted, they were iniquitous. In the result, only one of 
the charges—the last—was found proved; sentence was deferred, 
and in the meantime—nearly a month—Picquart was kept in 
prison, which is stated to be irregular. Whatever the motive, his 
detention in prison was convenient for the Government. The Zola 
trial was coming on, and Picquart would be a witness. Bertulus, 
the magistrate, swears that in a conversation with Gonse about this 
time, Gonse said to him, ‘‘ You are seeing Picquart; be sure and tell 
him that on his attitude at the hearing (Zola’s trial) depends all his 
career. He knows that I hold him in esteem.” And on Bertulus 
observing that Picquart, after the way he had been treated by de 
Pellieux, would hardly accept such an assurance unless it came in 
Gonse’s name, Gonse refused to allow his name to be mentioned, 
but said, “ Manage to make him understand that you have from a 
good source the assurance that his military career will not be 
broken if he knows how to conduct himself as a soldier (demeurer 
militaire). Gonse denies* this interview with Bertulus ; and I must 
leave it to my readers to choose which they will believe. At the 
Zola trial, when in the witness-box, Picquart, though strictly 
observant of official secrecy, did not swerve, and as soon as it was 
over his sentence was communicated to him. It was the severest 
the Court could inflict. He was to be réformé—dismissed the 
Army. 


Prosecution or Esteruazy, Mpiis. Pays, anp pu Paty pre CLam 
FOR ForGERY. 


As soon as Picquart found himself a free man (he had been kept 
in prison after his trial was over until he was dismissed the Army 
—a month later) he charged Esterhazy, Mdlle. Pays, his mistress, 
and du Paty de Clam with forging the Speranza telegram of 10th 
November, 1897, and the Blanche telegram of the same date, and 

* As he does the conversation with Picquart (supra, page 5, and that with 
Paléologue, mfra, page 53). 
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the result may here be given by anticipation. M. Bertulus, a 
sincere and independent officer, is appointed the Juge d’ Instruction ; 
he makes preliminary enquiry, and then on 12th July arrests Ester- 
hazy and Mdlle. Pays and searches their house; there he comes 
upon important “ finds ”* amongst the papers, and by the examina- 
tion of the parties and witnesses, especially Christian Esterhazy, 
the nephew, he extracts some notable revelations. In the result 
he reports that the Speranza telegram is to be attributed to Mdlle. 
Pays as principal, and to Esterhazy and du Paty de Clam as 
accomplices, and that in respect of this offence du Paty de Clam 
may be prosecuted; further, that the Blanche telegram is the 
work of du Paty de Clam, who, however, for this offence was not 
amenable to the jurisdiction of the Civil Court since he was a 
military officer on the active list and no civilian was implicated in 
it with him. The case then goes up on appeal to the Chambre des 
Mises en Accusation—a sort of Grand Jury tribunal. They first dis- 
charge du Paty de Clam as being beyond their jurisdiction, then, 
on 12th August, dealing with the merits, find a non-lieu in favour 
of Esterhazy and Mdlle. Pays—in other words, that there was no 
case for their being sent for trial. The pretext for this was that 
the Court could not rely on Christian Esterhazy, whom Bertulus 
had considered an unimpeachable witness. Esterhazy and Malle. 
Payst are let out of prison. Picquart again appeals. The Court 
of Cassation, on 2nd September, held, first, as to Esterhazy and 
Malle. Pays, that as a Court of Law they had no power to reverse 
a finding on the facts; secondly, as to du Paty de Clam, that 
according to law he would as an accomplice be amenable to the 
Civil Court, and that in holding the contrary, the Chamber had 
been guilty of an abuse of power and a denial of justice, but that, 
as Mdlle. Pays and Esterhazy were not going to be tried, he could 
not be tried either. Thus all three escaped. 


Zoua’s TRIAL FoR LIBEL. 


On the 13th January, 1898, immediately after Esterhazy’s 
acquittal, Zola had launched his letter “ J’accuse”’ denouncing in a 
series of accusations everybody—all and several—who had been 
concerned in the conviction of Dreyfus or the acquittal of Esterhazy. 
The Minister of War resolved to prosecute for libel, which was 
what Zola wanted. His letter was five pages long, but in order to 

* See infra, pages 58, 59, and supra, page 16. 

+ Esterhazy and Mdlle. Pays seem to have had a merry evening together at home, 
if the evidence of the wife of their concierge is to be relied on. Their discharge, 
they said, was a good proof there was no justice in France, and what they had 


done was ‘‘ tout pour perdre Picquart.” The witness added : ‘Aw moment ov le 


commandant et Mdlle. Pays ont dit ces choses, ils étaient a table et mangeaient un 
poulet.” 
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prevent the re-opening of Dreyfus’ case, the indictment, or rather 
the language selected as libellous, was limited to five lines :— 


“‘T accuse the first Court-Martial of having violated the law in condemning an 
accused on a piece kept secret. And I accuse the second Court-Martial of having, 
by order, screened this illegality, committing in its turn that which in a judge is a 
crime—knowingly acquitting a guilty person.” 

The principal incidents of this trial were these:—1. For once 
the proceedings were public; but the Minister of War, the 
prosecutor, refused to relieve officers and officials from the obligation 
to secrecy,and thus deprived the defendant Zola of the evidence on 
which he relied for his defence in the justification of the libel ; and 
M. Delegorgue, the presiding judge, refused to allow questions to 
be put concerning the Dreyfus case, declaring that it was a chose 
jugée and had no relation to the Esterhazy case. 2. Esterhazy 
turned his back on the defendants and refused to answer any 
question whatever. 3. General de Pellieux, having heard by an 
anonymous letter from ‘‘a juror” that the jury would not convict 
Zola, unless they had some proof that Dreyfus was really guilty, 
went again into the witness-box and gave the jury ‘‘absolute proof ” 
of Dreyfus’ guilt. He had himself with his eyes seen a note in the 
War Office, which had come into the hands of the Government at 
the time of the interpellation Castelin (November, 1896). That 
note came from a sure source (a foreign agent), was signed with a 
conventional name and ran :—“ J/ va se produire une interpellation 
sur Vaffaire Dreyrus. Ne dites jamais les relations que nous avens 
eues avec ce juif.’ And de Pellieux appealed to General de 
Boisdeffre for confirmation. The next day M. Delegorgue, regard- 


less, for the nonce, of his rule about la chose jugée, recalled General 
de Boisdeffre, who thus deposed :— 


“T will be brief. I confirm in all points the deposition of General de Pellieux, as 
exact and authentic. I have not a word more to say. I have no right to speak 
about the matter, I repeat, gentlemen of the jury, I have no right. And now, 
gentlemen, permit me in concluding to say one thing to you. You are the jury, 
you are thenation. If the nation has notconfidence in the chiefs of its army, in 
those who have the responsibility for the defence of the country, they are ready 
to leave to others that heavy task. You have only to say the word. I shall not 
say another word.” 

This revelation of de Pellieux, this menace by the Commander- 
in-Chief, settled the minds of the jury ; they convicted. 

If Esterhazy is to be believed, throughout the trial, as before 
at the Court-Martial, the War Office secretly made common cause 
with himself. It was by de Pellieux’s* express order that he 
refused to answer any question. The chiefs of the army employed 
him to carry communications to the newspapers. ‘They also em- 
ployed his counsel, Tézenas. Tézenas had conferences with de 


* General de Pellieux has given no evidence before the Court of Cassation. 
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Boisdeffre and Wattine, the substitute of the Procureur Général, 
and son-in-law of General Billot, the Minister of War. Tézenas 
composed beforehand and settled the pronouncement made by de 
Boisdeffre. The assertions of Esterhazy are to a certain extent con- 
firmed by the letter from Tézenas,* printed in the Appendix, and 
a memorandum found by Bertulus, the magistrate, amongst Ester- 
hazy’s papers which was in the handwriting of Maitre Jean-Maire, 
secretary to Tézenas. 

This revelation by de Pellieux and de Boisdeffre was the first 
appearance in public of ‘ Henry’s forgery,” and it is believed it 
was made without the consent of the French Government, and pro- 
duced a strong remonstrance and renewed repudiation from the 
German Ambassador. 

Zola was sentenced to be fined and imprisoned. The decision, 
however, was set aside on the technical ground that only the 
officers composing the Court-Martial, and not the Minister of 
War, could complain of the words selected as libellous. He was 
prosecuted again at Versailles; this time the passage charged as 
libellous was still further cut down, so as to consist only of the 
words :— 


**T accuse the second Court-Martial of having by order screened this illegality 
by committing in its turn that which ina judgeis a crime—knowingly acquitting 
a guilty person.” 


Zola allowed the case to go by default, and the same punishment 
was adjudged as before. This decision was not given till 
July 18th. 

After the first trial Esterhazy, according to his own account (to 
some extent borne out by a letter seized by Bertulus),t+ received 
orders from the Staff to challenge Picquart, and the Staff, by 
Gonse’s instructions, provided him with seconds, who were to repre- 
sent the regular army and the militia; but Picquart refused to 
tight with « man who was reserved for justice. Instead, he hada 
duel with Henry. 


Cavaianac’s DecLaRations oF 7TH JuLy, 1898. 


At the eud of June, 1898, the Elections were over and M. Brisson 
had become Premier. M. Sarrien was his Minister of Justice, and, 
at the instance of M. Faure, M. Cavaignac had been appointed to 
the War Office as the man to put an end to the “ affaire Dreyfus.” 

On the 7th July Cavaignac makes a declaration to the Chamber. 
The time had come, he said, to deliver the country from the 
constant agitation over the case ; he had therefore resolved to depart 
from the rule of secrecy and the rule of maintaining the chose jugée 


* Appendix, page 64, 
t Intra, page 18. 
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without discussion, and to take the public into his coutidence by 
producing to them proofs which hitherto .had lain secreted within 
the War Office, and which were absolutely conclusive of the guilt 
of Dreyfus. He proceeded to read out to the Chamber first a 
letter* from Gonse and an extract from the pocket-book of a 
Capt. Lebrun-Renault, both recording a confession made by Dreyfus 
on the morning of his degradation ; then three documents,t each 
purporting to be a communication between Schwarzkoppen and 
Panizzardi, of which two, he pointed out, referred to Dreyfus by 
his initial D., whilst the third, being the same as that quoted by 
de Pellieux at the Zola trial, named Dreyfus’ name at length. The 
Chamber received the announcement in a delirium of acclamation, 
and by a majority of 572 against 2 ordered that the speech and 
the documents should be placarded over the 36,000 communes of 
France. So then the “ affaire Dreyfus” was at an end ? 


Mitirary Court or Enquiry upon EsrerHazy FoR GENERAL 
Misconpuct. 

On the 7th July, the same day that Cavaignac made his triumphal 
speech, it was announced that he had ordered Hsterhazy to be 
brought before a Military Court of Enquiry. Why Cavaignac did so; 
why Esterhazy, after he had been supported by the War Office in 
his Court-Martial, at the Zola trial, in the proceedings against him 
in the Criminal Court for forgery, and just after Cavaignac had with 
his own hand seemingly extinguished for ever the great source of 
danger, the possibility of the revision of the Dreyfus case, should 
be not only dropped but ruthlessly sacrificed, is one of the mysteries 
which Cavaignac has yet to explain. That Minister’s righteous 
sense of indignation is hardly sufficient for the purpose. Esterhazy 
was what he had been. Perhaps the reason was that Dreyfus 
having been got rid of, there seemed no further occasion for 
Esterhazy’s services. He was better out of the way. At all events 
to Esterhazy it was a disappointment. Cavaignac had previcusly 
been his friend. On the day before Zola’s trial at Versailles 
Cavaignac had declared, says Esterhazy, 

“qu'il était résolu a intervenir en ma faveur ;pour raison d’Etat; Vaction 
governementale sauva tout le monde, et tout cela au doigt et a l’eil, avec une 
magistrature disciplinée comme un régiment de grenadiers.” 

But now he orders him to be brought before a Court of Enquiry, 
and, according to Esterhazy, is bent upon his destruction. The 
proceedings which commenced 24th August were secret, but have 
now become known, having been communicated to the Court of 
Cassation. No specific offence seems to have been formally charged 
* Infra, page 39. 
+ Infra, page 49. 
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or formally found, but Esterhazy was called upon to justify, as it 
were, his whole military career (as far back as 1882, the date of the 
earliest of his Uhlan letters* addressed to Mdme. Boulancy), except- 
ing however, the offences deemed to have been barred by his acquittal 
at his Court-Martial and by the Chambre des Mises en Accusation, 
which had thrown out the bill against him for forgery. Of the 
charges relating to his private life, only one need to be specified 
viz., that to the extent of contributing funds he was a partner with 
a woman in the carrying on of a house of ill-fame. The acts more 
properly of a military character which were brought under review were 
his irregular proceedings previous to and during his Court-Martial 
with a view to hisacquittal, such as the campaign in the Press in which 
he had taken part, furnishing the letters Dixi, &c; his conduct with 
respect to the document liberateur and the employment of Mdlle. 
Pays as an intermediary with the War Office; and the writing of 
the three menacing letters to the President of the Republic. The 
accusations against his private life were substantially undefended ; 
as to those reflecting on his military conduct, Esterhazy did not 
deny the facts, but pleaded that he had throughout acted by order 
of his superiors. How far this defence was accepted by the Court 
must be inferred from their decision on the count relative to breach 
of discipline; but one charge, that of writing the letters to the 
President, was during the proceedings openly discarded by the 
Court on the ground that, having been written on the dictation of 
du Paty de Clam, as that officer admitted, they could not be con- 
sidered as Esterhazy’s own act. The questions submitted to the 
Judges and their answers were as follow :— 

Upon the facts before the Court, ought Esterhazy to be 
mis en réforme, i.e., dismissed the army ? 

1. For habitual misconduct. Ayes, 3; Noes, 2. 

2. For grave offence against discipline. No, unanimously. 

3. For offence against honour. Ayes, 1; Noes, 4. 

In forwarding on 28th August to Cavaignac, the Minister of 
War, the proces verbal of the proceedings, and the finding of the 
Court, General Zurlinden, the Military Governor of Paris, observed 
that the evidence contained grave revelations as to the action of 
certain officers of the Etat-Major with regard to Esterhazy’s Court- 
Martial, and that this consideration had much contributed to the 
decision adverse to Esterhazy; that as that decision was not 
unanimous, it would bein accordance with the usage of the army to 
show indulgence, and to inflict only a disciplinary punishment by 
withdrawing him from the active list. If, however, the Minister con- 
sidered a sentence of réformation necessary, then the General pressed 
that the offence should be expressly stated as that of habitual mis- 


* See Appendix, page 63. 
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conduct, the graver charges having been rejected by the Court. 
On the 30th August M. Cavaignac ordered Esterhazy to be réformé. 
Before leaving this case one fact has to be noted. In the course of 
his defence that during his Court-Martial, he had acted under 
orders, Esterhazy had produced to the Court of Enquiry a photo- 
graph of the letter previously referred to,* in which du Paty 
de Clam informs him of the story (a false one) about the relations 
between himself and Esterhazy, that he, du Paty de Clam, means 
to tell de Pellieux, the Juge d’ Instruction in the Esterhazy Court- 
Martial, and insists on the necessity of Esterhazy telling the same 
story, and, by way of assurance, adds that the actual relations 
between them were known to de Boisdeffre. The original of this 
letter Esterhazy said was in the possession of his Counsel, Tézenas, 
who was absent. The Court of Enquiry adjourned in order that 
Tézenas should come with the letter. But before the day fixed for 
adjournment arrived, Esterhazy received from Colonel Kerdrain, the 
Officer of the Court, a formal intimation in writing that the Court 
would decline tc hear ‘l’ézenas unless the letter was given up into the 
possession of the Court. Esterhazy, I need hardly say, knew 
better than to part with so precious a document, though whether it 
was this or some other document which he entitled his garde 
impéeriale is not quite clear. 


Du Paty pe Ciam Struck orF THE Active List. 


The fate of du Paty de Clam followed close behind that of 
Esterhazy, and by anticipation may be dealt with here. The pro- 
ceedings again were secret, and all we know is that Cavaignac’s 
successor, General Zurlinden, ordered General Renouard to enquire 
into his conduct in relation tothe Esterhazy Court-Martial ; that in 
defence du Paty de Clam, like Esterhazy before him, pleaded the 
orders of his superiors, and that on Renouard’s report Zurlinden, 
without more ado, on 12th September, ordered him to be struck off 
the active list. This milder punishment Zurlinden has publicly 
justified on the ground that, though du Paty de Clam had com- 
mitted grave faults in the service, extenuating circumstances were 
to be found in his motives. 

These trials of Esterhazy and du Paty took place in August and 
September of last year. Since then eight months have elapsed ; 
but, notwithstanding Zurlinden’s observations, no prosecution has 
been instituted by the War Office against any other officer of the | 
General Staff for any of the offences disclosed in these proceedings, 
not even for the offence of the menacing letters addressed to the 
President of the Republic, which, if du Paty de Clam is to be be- 
lieved, were expressly authorized by General Gonse, who in turn 


* Supra, page 15, 
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was covered by the authority of General de Boisdeffre, the Chief 
of the Headquarter Staff of the French Army. 


Picquart CRIMINALLY ProsEcUrED FOR COMMUNICATION TO HIs 
LeGaL ADVISER. 


A few days after his speech of July 7th Cavaignac took another 
important step, but this time his conduct is easily accounted for. 
As already narrated, he had, on the 7th July, broken the rule of 
secrecy and published to the whole of France three documents 
from the secret dossier as conclusive of Dreyfus’ guilt. But whilst 
ali France was rapturously applauding this speech, Picquart, on the 
9th July, was writing to the Prime Minister a letter couched in 
respectful language, but offering to prove that one of the three 
documents (the one which mentioned Dreyfus’ name at length) was 
a forgery. ‘oo clear, then, that Picquart had not yet been silenced. 
On the 12th the Cabinet resolved that a complaint should be ad- 
dressed to the Minister of Justice against Picquart, as principal, for 
having communicated to a non-qualified person (his Counsel, 
M. Leblois) documents affecting the defence of the State, and 
against M. Leblois as an accomplice in the same délit. This 
prosecution, virtually by Cavaignac, is, like that before the Military 
Court of Enquiry, of course an essential part of the ‘‘ conspiracy 
against Dreyfus,” but the details of the proceedings (like those of 
that enquiry) are separable from the main cause, and will only be 
touched upon here. Suffice it to say that Picquart was to be prose- 
cuted in the Criminal Court as an ordinary malefactor, and 
for offences alleged to have been committed two years before— 
the very same offences as those charged against him at the Military 
Court of Enquiry, which Court, having found him guilty of only 
one of them, and that the most venial (the communication of 
Gonse’s letters to himself), had for that one meted out to him the 
heaviest punishment which the Court could inflict—dismissal from 
the service. On the 13th July Picquart was arrested and cast into 
prison, and to this day he remains a prisoner, the only variety 
having been that a large portion of the ten months that have elapsed 
has been spent by him in a military prison, as hereafter expiained.* 
The instruction is placed in the hands of M. Fabre, a judge of 
the type to which we are accustomed in cases bearing on the 
affaire Dreyfus, who, after taking evidence, also of the cus- 
tomary type, on August 25th, commits Picquart for trial to the 
“‘ Correctional ‘lribunal,” but only on the lighter of the offences 
charged, viz., the oral communication to M. Leblois of Gonse’s 
letters and of the enquiry relative to Esterhazy. What became of 
this prosecution will presently appear.t 


* Infra, page 28. t Infra, pages 28, 29. 
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Henry Conresses To Foraery anD Commits Svicips. 

Suddenly, on 30th August, Paris is shocked by the news that 
Colonel Henry, the Head of the Intelligence Department, has con- 
fessed to having forged the principal of the three documents quoted 
by Cavaignac three weeks before as conclusive of Dreyfus’ guilt 
(the one which Picquart had undertaken to prove a forgery), and is 
lodged as a prisoner in the fortress of Mont Valérien. The same 
day de Boisdeffre sends in his resignation. The day after Henry 
commits suicide. The whole matter is left shrouded in mystery. 
It is given out that Captain Cuignet, studying the dossier at 
Cavaignac’s request, had detected the forgery by the light of an 
extra strong lamp, which showed the upper part of the letter to be 
marked with blue lines, the lower with red. But this satisfied no- 
body. Why should this discovery have been reserved for Cuignet 
to make after the document had been nearly two years in the 
War Office? And why at this moment should Cavaignac have 
ordered the study of the dossier to be resumed? WHad he not 
just put an end to the affaire Dreyfus? And had he not, 
before quoting the document, weighed its material as well as its 
moral authenticity? Picquart, indeed, bad dared to impugn it, 
and was being prosecuted for his pains. And how came it that 
suspicion fell on Henry, then in the plentitude of his power, and, 
from his official position, of all men seemingly the one to be 
least suspected? Some thought Esterhazy might have had some- 
thing to do with the matter; at his Court of Enquiry he was known 
to have pleaded the order of his superiors, and finding himself be- 
trayed by them, might he in turn have betrayed Henry? The 
objection to this is that Cuignet had made his discovery on the 
13th, and the hearing at Esterhazy’s Court-Martial did not take 
place till the 24th, and if he then said anything of the sort, his 
words have not been recorded in the proces verbal of the proceed- 
ings. Again, some put it down to the German Government; it was 
believed that they had protested against this document in 1896 
before it was known to the public, and again in 1898, when, without 
authority, de Pellieux had quoted it at the Zola trial. Was it likely 
then, that they should have kept silent when Cavaignac, the Minister 
of War, read it out to the Chamber as conclusive? If they had 
protested more stiffly than before, it might possibly have been 
found necessary for the French Government to make a sacrifice 
of someone to appease foreign susceptibilities. But, however, 
this is a diplomatic secret to which the public have not yet been 
admitted. Then the circumstances were criticized. The sending of 
Henry to a military fortress instead of to a civil prison was 
irregular; the letting him bring a razor with him still more 
so. The manner of his deat was not made the subject of a public 
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enquiry, and no one knows how he spent his last hours and who 
was with him on his last morning. The proces verbal of his con- 
fession, drawn up by Roget and not produced for some days after- 
wards, was not signed by Henry. This confession was limited to 
a single forgery, and excluded all accomplices. The interrogatory 
of Cavaignac, as given to the public, reads like that of a virtuous 
man coming suddenly upon the track of an inconceivable horror. 
But, in point of fact, Cavaignac was familiar with the forgery com- 
partment* in the secret dossier in Henry’s custody; and as to this 
particular document, he was aware that it had been the subject of 
repeated protests from Germany and Ituly, and, moreover, he him- 
self had been expressly warned against it by du Paty de Clam,+ 
iust before he made use of it; and lastly, he had been made ac- 
quainted with the results of Cuignet’s extra strong lamp as far back 
as the 13th of August, so that he took his time before proceeding 
against Henry on the 30th. 


ZURLINDEN MinIsTER: BUT Brisson’s CABINET APPLIES FOR REVISION. 


Henry’s confession and suicide of course changed the situation. 
Ksterhazy is the first to feel it. He flies in disguise across the 
frontier to Belgium: there is no knowing what Henry may have 
said, or what may happen if revision comes. And revision is now 
in everybody’s mouth. But the military party remains unabashed. 
Their organs turn the forger into a martyr. One of them even 
salutes Henry as “ ce bon citoyen, ce brave soldat, ce soutien héroique des 
grands interéts de létat, ce grand homme d’honneur, &c.’ As for 
Cavaignac, the Minister of War, he declares that he is as con- 
vinced as ever that Dreyfus is guilty. But he can no longer per- 
suade the Cabinet to see it in the same light. He retires, and on 
3rd September is succeeded by Zurlinden, the Governor of Paris. 
Zurlinden asks for a week to study the dossier ; and on the 17th 
he too resigns—will have nothing to do with revision. General 
Chanoine becomes Minister in his stead, and Zurlinden goes back 
to be Governor of Paris. In the meantime, to help on the revision 
which at last seems to have a chance, Picquart has applied from his 
prison to the Prime Minister for leave to communicate to him with- 
out restriction all that he knows; is directed to write to the 
Minister of Justice, M. Sarrien. He writes accordingly on 14th 
September, giving a full description of the secret dossier as he 
found it in 1896, and averring that the clandestine communication 
of its contents to Dreyfus’ Court-Martial was in his time a fact 
unreservedly recognized inside the War Office by everyone con- 
cerned—Mercier, Sandherr, de Boisdeffre, Gonse, Henry, du Paty 
de Clam. Zurlinden, hears of this letter in course of preparation, 


* Infra, page 47. t+ Infra, page 50. 
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and, as an antidote, forwards to Sarrien, also on 14th September, 
an elaborate memorandum to show that Picquart is not a 
man to be believed and deserves to be _ prosecuted for 
forging the petit-bleu. This memorandum was a tissue of 
misstatements,* each aiming to discredit Vicquart. Probably 
it was the work of Roget, but anyhow Zurlinden is responsible 
for it—and let it be remembered that Zurlinden then was 
Minister of War, the responsible Chief of the Army; that this 
calumnious memorandum was addressed to the Minister of Justice, 
and had for its object to prevent’ the judicial process of revision 
by incriminating an officer who was lying in prison and had no 
opportunity to reply to a document which he was not allowed to 
see. Not content with this, Zurlinden was bent once more to try 
and silence Picquart. He asks leave from the Cabinet to bring 
Picquart before a Court-Martial for forging the petit-bleu, but the 
Cabinet refuses. And now Sarrien goes forward with the work : 
first, in accordance with the rule, he appoints a Commission to 
enquire whether there is not any new fact justifying application for 
revision; then, when this Commission is divided in opinion and by 
their report leaves the matter in statu quo, he himself sets the 
Procureur in motion, and so at last, on 26th September, the question 
of revision is safely lodged within the Court of Cassation. The 
Chamber, however, is yet unconverted. On 25th October a debate 
on the action of the Government takes place, and in the course of 
it General Chanoine, the Minister of War, to the utter surprise of 
his colleagues, rushes to the Tribune and announces that, as repre- 
senting the army, he can be no party to revision. M. Brisson 
makes a feeble defence, is defeated, and resigns; and on 31st 
October the present Cabinet succeed with M. Dupuy as Premier, 
M. Lebret as Minister of Justice, M. de Freycinet at the War 
Office, and M. Delcassé at the Quai d’Orsay. M. Dupuy had been 
Premier at the date of Dreyfus’ trial, and he and most of his 
colleaguest had been personally committed against revision, but, 
having now to treat the application to the Court as an accomplished 
fact, promise to make the best of it: 


‘* Nous avous la prétention de laisser les questions judiciaires sur le terra judi- 
ciaire, et d’assurer avoir dans ce pays la paix des esprits et la tranquillité des con- 
sciences.” 


* The misstatements were incorporated in a deposition made by Roget in the 
subsequent Court-Martial proceedings against Picquart for forgery, and proved so 
numerous and so glaring that Picquart’s Counsel found it necessary to circulate 
amongst the Judges of the Court of Cassation a memorandum showing these 
misstatements one by one, and their refutation. 

t For Eleetion address of M. Lebret, the Minister of Justice, see Appendix, 
page 64. 
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Court-MarTIAL ON Picquart FoR Forgery. 

We must now go back to Picquart. M. Brisson’s Cabinet, as 
already stated, had refused to allow him to be sent. before a Court- 
Martial on the charge of forgery. Notwithstanding this, in some 
way or other not fully explained, whether in the confusion from the 
War Office changing hands or from the malice prépense of Zurlinden 
or Chanoine, or both, on 20th September, the order is signed by 
Zurlinden, as Governor of Paris, for a military information to be 
laid against Picquart, and it is then apparently too late for the 
Cabinet to interfere. All this, however, is not yet known on the 
21st, the day fixed for the hearing in the Correctional Tribunal of 
the charge pending against Picquart for communication of docu- 
ments. ‘The Tribunal meets, and Picquart is placed in the dock, 
when lo! the representative of the War Office appears, demands 
that the criminal] proceedings shall be adjourned sine die, and that 
Picquart shall be surrendered to the military authorities to be tried 
by them for forgery. The Judge meekly submits; but Picquart, as 
he is being removed from the Court, gives way to this outburst : 


** This, perhaps, is the last time my voice will be heard in public. It will be 
easy for me to justify myself as to the petit-bleu. I shall perhaps spend to-night 
in the Cherche-Midi (military) Prison, but I am anxious to say if I find in my cell 
the noose of Lemercier-Picard,* or the razor of Henry, it will be an assassination. 
I do not mean to commit suicide.” 


It is not necessary to follow closely the military proceedings which 
ensued. It was a charge of forging the petit-bleu in March, 1896. 
The genuineness of the document had never been questioned so long 
as Picquart was at the Intelligence Department : he left in Novem- 
ber, 1896. The charge of forgery was first suggested by the forged 
telegram from Blanche of 10th November, 1897, “They have 
proofs that George has fabricated the petit-bleu”; but the War 
Office did not venture to prefer the charge, when, after acquitting 
Esterhazy of being compromised by the document which was 
addressed to him by name, they proceeded against Picquart in 


* Lemercier-Picard was a forger. In order to aid Esterhazy, whose Court- 
Martial was coming on, he forges the letter ‘‘ Otto,” a letter in cypher purporting 
to come from a German diplomat to Esterhazy. Then pretending that he himself 
is seeking revenge on account of his services having been ill-requited by the 
Minister of War, and that he had stolen the letter from Esterhazy’s mistress, he 
takes it to M. Reinach, a leading member of the Dreyfus ‘‘ Syndicate.” But M. 
Reinach refuses to fall into the trap. Lemercier-Picard then takes it on to 
M. Rochefort of the Intransigeant, who eagerly buys it, and then charges M. 
Reinach and the Syndicate with having manufactured it. M. Reinach recovers 
damages for libel ; Lemercier-Picard disappears, and is found by the police dead 
in an attic, hanging bya noose, No public enquiry is held, and any papers that 
he might have had have vanished. A short time before his death he had confessed 
to Reinach “that he had acted by order, that he was not the author of the fraud, 
but the instrument of a scandalous machination,” mentioning du Paty and Henry. 
Esterbazy also has lately confessed to have taken a part in this matter on an urgent 
invitation from some quarter. 
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January, 1898, for other offences. And now, in May, 1898, 
the document is for the first time discovered (by General 
Roget) to be visiblement gratté; the name Esterhazy, to whom the 
petit-blew was addressed, had been erased and the same name then 
written in afresh.* This gratiage was certainly subsequent to the 
photographing of the document as shown by the plates, and, beyond 
all doubt, was done to injure Picquart by some one else in the War 
Office after Picquart had left the office and the documents had 
passed into the custody of Henry. Zurlinden, to whom Roget had 
immediately reported his discovery of the grattage, took no notice of 
it at the time, but now, four months afterwards, it is to be made the 
basis of a charge against Picquart of forgery. What was supposed to 
be Picquart’s object in the alleged forgery was to incriminate Ester- 
hazy and to exculpate Dreyfus. But no evidence (except false 
evidence)t was produced to show that Picquart had at the date of 
the petit-blew so much as heard of the existence of Esterhazy, or had 
ever, either before or since that date, had any correspondence with 
Dreyfus or his friends. Notwithstanding this, Captain Tavernier, 
the “‘ Reporter,” found—may I say by order ?—that a case was 
made out; and on 24th November, Zurlinden issues his order for 
Picquart to be brought before a Court-Martial ; and all promised 
well for Picquart to be safely convicted of forgery by a secret Court- 
Martial without having the benefit of the evidence then being given 
before the Court of Cassation by witnesses relieved from the obliga- 
tion of official secrecy. 

These hopes were not to be fulfilled. For once the law inter- 
vened to save Picquart. His Counsel applied to the Court of 
Cassation for what is called a Réglement de Juges, that is, to decide 
which of the two Courts wherein simultaneously Picquart was 
being prosecuted should take cognizance of which of the offences 
laid to his charge. And the Court of Cassation (for technical 
reasons unnecessary to explain), on December 8th, decided that all 
proceedings in both Courts should be superseded ; and that the graver 
charge of forgery and some of the minor charges should go to the 
Criminal Court, whilst only two were assigned to the military 
tribunal.t So far, then, Picquart was delivered from his military 

* Probably the original intention of the forger had been to erase completely 
Esterhazy’s name and address, then to write in another name and another address, 
then to erase these but imperfectly so as to leave some traces, and finally to 
re-insert over all Esterhazy’s name and address, But when he came to try he 


found he could not erase Esterhazy’s name completely, so he gave up the attempt 
altogether and simply re-inserted Esterhazy’s name. 

+ Amongst other pieces of false evidence offered were two manufactured by the 
War Office ; one by Henry to prove that Picquart had heard of Esterhazy before 
the arrival of the petit-bleu, the other to prove that in 1896 or 1897 he had been in 
communication with Scheurer-Kestner and other members of the “Dreyfus 
Syndicate.” For particulalars, see NATIONAL REVIEW;for April, page 211 
(Episodes). 

+ These two charges were the communication to Leblois of documents in two 
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persecutors ; he was shifted from the fortress of Mont Valérien 
back to the civil prison. But there he remains with all the charges 
still hanging over his head. 


Revision Wirnin Sieur. 


It only remains to follow the strange vicissitudes through which 
the cause of Revision has since passed. The Criminal Chamber, 
after having examined in private the various dossiers submitted to 
them, held a public hearing, and on the 29th October came to a 
decision to proceed and take evidence, the witnesses, however, to 
be heard in secret, in the absence of the prisoner and substantially 
without cross-examination. All the same, this decision was an 
immense relief to the friends of Dreyfus, fearing above all things, 
lest technical objections might stifle enquiry into the merits; they 
could now hope that justice could run its course. But their 
opponents had no idea of letting that course be smooth. To them, 
though no one knew what had been said or done within the closed 
doors of the Court—the Supreme Criminal Court—the mere fact 
that a judicial enquiry was going on was an offence. The Press 
accordingly carried on a campaign of the most shameful abuse of 
the Judges, with a view to discredit in advance the decision at 
which it was assumed they would arrive. And the Government did 
not lift a finger to protect the Court; on the contrary, in various 
ways they threw their influence into the opposite scale. The out- 
come was the performance of M. de Beaurepaire, President of the 
Civil Chamber.* This ‘Chief Justice,” necessarily ignorant of what 
had passed in the Court at which he had never been present, but 
using his office to pick up the gossip of the lobbies from a military 
detective and partisan-menials—persons as ignorant as himself, and 
for the same reason, added to this gossip a venom of his own, 
and brought out against his colleagues of the Criminal Chamber a 
series of most offensive yet inconceivably trivial charges of 
partiality. That such scurrilities should have been offered by a Chief 
Justice, that they should have been tolerated, should have been 
solemnly enquired into, and when disproved by the First President, 
M. Mazeau, should, on the recommendation of the same First 
President, have been followed by a proposal from the Prime 
cases, neither relative to the affaire Dreyfus. In each of these cases there were two 
dossiers—a legal dossier and a secret dossier, Picquart and Leblois admitted that 
they had a consultation over the legal dossier. As to the secret dossier, Picquart 
swore that he had never shown it, and Leblois that he had never seen it. Against 
these two was put the word of Gribelin. 

* The Court of Cassation comprises three Chambers—1, The Criminal Chamber ; 
2, the Civil Chamber ; 3, the Chamber of Enquites. Each Chamber has a Presi- 


dent of its own, and the whole Court has a First President. The total number of 
the Judges in the United Chambers is nearer fifty than forty. 
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Minister and Minister of Justice to transfer the adjudication 
of the Dreyfus case to the three united Chambers; and that this 
proposal, which in effect declared the highest Criminal Court of the 
country incompetent to deal with the evidence it had been taking 
for months, and which transparently had for its purpose to secure 
the out-voting of just judges by unscrupulous politicians, should 
have been passed by the Chamber and the Senate—all this marks 
how low public morality and public spirit had fallen in France. 
Truly M. Dupuy’s low de dessaisissement is the supreme political 
device of the conspiracy against Dreyfus. And for a time it serves 
its purpose. The partisans of the army exult; the “Syndicate ” 
are troubled. Fortune, however, comes to the rescue in two quite 
unexpected events. The first is the death, on February 16th, of 
the President, M. Faure—a secret but most dangerous adversary. 
The second is the fiasco of M. Dérouléde, who, because the new 
President is not the man of his choice, would like to have a revo- 
lution of his own, and so at the public funeral of M. Faure leads a 
band of brother “ patriots” up to his friend, General Roget, at the 
head of his troops in the public street, and, catching hold of his 
horse’s bridle, invites or commands the General to march with his 
troops, under the escort of the said patriots, to the Elysée. Both 
these events have a restorative efficacy. Still, the loi de des- 
saisissement is stealthily doing its work, and soon rumours are again 
afloat that the votes have been counted and there is a clear majority 
for no revision. Once more the hope for justice droops. Suddenly 
a saving hand is stretched forth from out of the dark. Some 
unknown “lover of France” gives to the Figaro, and the Figaro 
gives to the world, the evidence in full as taken by the Court of Cas- 
sation, evidence which had been kept from profane eyes as fast as 
lock and key could keep it. Behold, there is light, and no man can 
make it dark. The only outward change is that the Court will now 
deliver its judgment to a not-uninstructed public. But this is 
enough to make all the difference. Whatever delays or disap- 
pointments may yet be in store for us, there is now something in 
the air which tells us that, like summer, revision is coming. M. de 
Freycinet has already retired from the Foreign Office, and on a 


transparent pretext. He is not prepared to preside over the 
liquidation of the Htat-Major. 


PART II. 
THE CASE FOR DREYFUS, 
The Court-Martial on Dreyfus was pronounced by Col. Sandherr, 
the Head of the Intelligence Department, to be the chef-d’euvre of 
the Etat-Major. Amongst the various persons holding high rank 
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in the State who have made themselves responsible for declaring 
Dreyfus to have been regularly and justly condemned is M. Charies 
Dupuy, the present Prime Minister. Before long, however, he, like 
everybody else, will have to say that the condemnation was neither 
regular nor just. 

The monster illegality was that at the Court-Martial documents 
were secretly communicated by the War Office to the Judges in the 
absence of Dreyfus and his Counsel. Such an act would not only in- 
validate the decision, but would constitute a grave criminal offence 
in those who were guilty of it, the Officers who gave and the Judges 
who received the documents, and this whatever the nature of the 
documents. That some such communication did in fact take place 
has been notorious ever since the first disclosure to the public by the 
Eclair on 15th September, 1896, and it has been made the subject 
of innumerable protests. But no Minister of War has been honest 
enough or brave enough to tell the truth about it. Mercier, who 
was responsible for the Court-Martial, when asked by the President 
of the highest Criminal Court of the land, declines to answer. 
Billot pleads that ‘‘ he has never been able to enquire into the 
matter.” Cavaignac “has never turned his attention in that 
direction.” Zurlinden declares that “in spite of his researches he 
has never been able to ascertain whether the charge is a true one 
or a mere fable.”’ All he can say is that there is no trace in the 
War Office of any such communication having been made. The 
Court of Cassation has abstained from summoning any of the officers 
who served on the Court-Martial; but one of them, Capt. Frey- 
staetter, has come forward and made a statement which has not yet 
come to hand, but which certainly is not a contradiction of the 
charge of communication. 

The Court, however, had before it some evidence upon the point. 
M. Casimir-Perier, who was President of the Republic at the time,. 
deposed that Mercier at the time informed him that a certain docu- 
ment, “ Ce canaille de D »’ which is certainly not in the legal 
dossier, had been shown to the Judges. Mercier, however, did not 
tell him that the same document had been withheld from Dreyfus ;. 
so the President was left under a false impression. Then 
Picquart, who had been deputed to attend the Court-Martial 
(though not the deliberations of the Judges), swears that, from 
discussions with Sandherr and de Boisdeffre at the time, he was 
aware that a secret dossier had been communicated ; and he also 
swears that Sandherr, when, on retiring, he handed over the office 
to Picquart, told him where he would find the secret dossier which 
had been shown to the Judges; and that when, in 1896, he 
examined, that dossier, he found it to contain four pieces, together 
with a commentary upon each of them by du Paty de Clam, and. 
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that one of the four pieces was this very document, “ Ce canaille 
de D ,? spoken of by Mercier to Casimir-Perier. This is 
enough to show that that document, at all events, was com- 
municated to the Judges, and that the crime was committed. But 
were there any others? It would be rash to take it for granted 
that all those which Picquart found were shown ; still more so that 
no other documents were shown. In our present state of know- 
ledge, which is so limited, the question is of importance, chiefly 
with respect to a telegram of November 2nd, 1894, from Panizzardi 
to the Italian Headquarter Staff at Rome, which at the time was 
intercepted by the French Government. The history of this 
telegram will be given later on.* Here I will only say that 
if, as the Figaro asserts, a falsified version of this telegram, 
a version which incriminated Dreyfus instead of the true version 
which exculpated him, was amongst the documents secretly com- 
municated to the Judges behind the back of Dreyfus, then, indeed, 
the crime was most heinous, and the anxiety of Mercier and others 
to conceal the facts would be more intelligible even than it is now. 
The Figaro is in possession of a copy of the evidence taken by the 
Court, and professes to speak on the authority of that evidence. 

Whether, as is further asserted in that journal, there were also 
communicated to the Judges, behind the back of Dreyfus and to 
his prejudice, other documents, some of them forged or mendacious, 
I will not undertake to say. But amongst the documents so 
alleged to have been communicated are: (1) Forged letters from 
the Emperor of Germany to Dreyfus. (2) Du Paty de Clam’s 
commentary, or rather a copy of the original commentary, which 
is said to have referred to the Emperor’s letters. (3) A sort 
of biography of Dreyfus, said to have been prepared in the War 
Office, and to contain false details, as that the German Government 
were in possession of a course of secret lectures which Dreyfus had 
attended at the School of War; whereas the lectures they possessed 
were some delivered after Dreyfus had quitted the School. 

But besides the illegality of communication of documents, there 
were in the conduct of the case by the War Office a number of gross 
acts of illegality or unfairness: (1) The exculpatory telegram of 
2nd November, 1894, before alluded to, if not falsified and in its 
falsified form secretly communicated to the Judges, was undoubtedly 
suppressed from the legal dossier and from Dreyfus, and that by 
Mercier’s order. (2) The evidence of Henry, the Head of the 
Intelligence Department, that a trustworthy agent had denounced 
Dreyfus by name as the traitor was false. (3) At the Court- 
Martial the date of the bordereau, which it was essential for the 
defence to know, but which was known only to the War Office who 


* Infra, page 51. 
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had received the document, was in the course of the hearing shifted 
from April to August and back from August to April.* (4) Dreyfus 
was refused by the Court the production of an Order of de 
Boisdeffre,¢ which would have shown that he could not have 
attended the manceuvres of August, and, therefore, could not have 
written the bordereaw which ends with the words, “Je vais partir 
en maneuvres.” (5) Yet again: the regular Police had sent to 
the War Office, the prosecutors, a report not unfavourable to 
Dreyfus. By some secret manipulation this was suppressed, and 
instead there was substituted a calumnious report from Guénée, a 
low private detective in Henry’s pay. 

Then, as to the injustice of the condemnation. On the merits, 
Dreyfus was completely innocent, but at the time he was in an 
awkward position to prove it. All that he knew of the charges 
against him was that the War Office accused him of having written 
the bordereau, and that three out of five so-called experts had 
identified in it his handwriting. There was no other evidence 
against him: none to connect him with the bordereau; none even 
to show where the bordereau came from (it was assumed that it 
came from the German Embassy); none to point to any disloyal 
conduct on his part whatever. That anybody should upon such a 
case be so much as prosecuted is indeed astonishing; but if the 
Court did consent to entertain it, how was Dreyfus to defend him- 
self? All he could do was to deny, deny, and deny; and this he 
did, and his persecutors reproached him with it afterwards as a 
proof that he was a hardened traitor. 

How, then, can Dreyfus be in a better position now to prove his 
own innocence? In this way. He is now, and for a long time 
past has been, in a position to prove (1) that the German and 
Italian Governments deny having had anything to do with himself, 
and (2) that another man, videlicet Esterhazy, is the culprit—is the 
author of the bordereau. And he proves this not only by the 
opinion of experts, but by evidence connecting Ksterhazy directly 
with the bordereaw itself, and with other treasonable practices. 
This evidence is overwhelming. Perhaps the most decisive proof 
comes from the quarter where the bordereau is best known—the 
Government to whom it was addressed. ‘The German Government 
have again and again declared to their own Parliament, as well as 
to the French Foreign Office, that they have had nothing to do 
with Dreyfus, and they have communicated Schwarzkoppen’s word 
of honour that he was a stranger to Dreyfus, if not also, as is 


* At Esterhazy’s Court-Martial the date was again fixed at April, and Esterhazy 
made good use of it ; and now the War Office once more place it in August, which 
no, doubt is the correct date. 

+ Infra, pages 36 and 45. 
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asserted in the Press and not officially denied, their own authoriza- 
tion to Schwarzkoppen to produce his correspondexce with Ester- 
hazy. The Italian Government have made similar declarations 
denying dealings with Dreyfus, and have in vain pressed that their 
military attach4, Panizzardi, should be heard as a witness. Now, 
these declarations cannot have been diplomatic démentis, for the 
French Government are now in possession of a letter from Paniz- 
zardi, dated November Ist, 1894 (contemporary, therefore, with the 
telegram* which, as above narrated, the French Government inter- 
cepted, and then suppressed from Dreyfus and the Court), de- 
spatched to his own Government at Rome, announcing Dreyfus’ 
arrest, and distinctly stating that neither he nor Schwarzkoppen 
knew anything about him. Then Count Tornielli, the Italian 
Ambassador, has made a communication to M. Trarieux (ex- 
Minister of Justice), and authorized him to make use of it, such 
communication being to the effect that Schwarzkoppen did actually 
receive the documents mentioned in the bordereau, but not from 
Dreyfus; further, that (as already narratedt) Esterhazy, in Octo- 
ber, 1897, made two visits to the German Embassy: the first just 
after he had heard he was about to be denounced as author of the 
bordereau, when he adjured Schwarzkoppen to save him by silencing 
Madame Dreyfus with false avowals that her husband had been in 
his employ as a German spy; and the second shortly afterwards, 
when he returned radiant to announce that he was to be saved—by 
his own superiors. ‘The French Government, who have refused to 
let Panizzardi give evidence, cannot be heard to say that these 
declarations are not evidence or are incredible. ‘The declarations 
are confirmed by the report from their own Police that on the 23rd 
October Esterhazy did visit the German Embassy, and by the 
admission of the War Office itself} that about that date Esterhazy had 
an evening interview at Montsouris with Colonel Henry, the Head 
of the Intelligence Department ; Gribelin, the archivist of the same 
department ; and Colonel du Paty de Clam, of the Staff: two of 
them being in disguise—one with a false beard, the other in blue 
spectacles,—and the third, Henry, skulking in a cab; ail three, con- 
Spirators, come to assure Esterhazy of protection from Head- 
quarters in his approaching trial for writing the bordereau and for 
other treasonable communications with Schwarzkoppen. 

And the Esterhazy dossier provides also other particulars to which 
Dreyfus may appeal. Item: Esterhazy’s boast that he had long 
been the man of the Headquarter Staff, and his own account of 
himself, in writing, to the first President of the Court of Cassation, 
that in 1894 and 1895 he was engaged by Sandherr to communicate 


* The history of this telegram, already alluded to on page 33, will be found 
infra, page 51. er 
+ Supra, page 10. ' $ Supra, page 11. 
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secretly with Schwarzkoppen and sell him State documents ; only 
Esterhazy asks the Court to believe that the business was to sell 
worthless documents, in order to obtain valuable ones in exchange. 
Item: The petit-bleu, which in March 1896 is stolen from the 
German Embassy, and is found to be a request, addressed to Ester- 
hazy by name, asking whether relations with the house of R— may 
be resumed. Item: The bordereau is not only identified by War 
Office experts as being in the hand of Esterhazy, but Esterhazy 
admits it himself, only he and they, acting in proved collusion, pre- 
tend that it was a décalque,* whilst all independent experts pro- 
claim that it is no décalque, but Hsterhazy’s natural hand. Item: 
The bordereau was written on a peculiar paper—papier pelure 
quadrillé, very rare in the market,—and there are now in the 
possession of the Court at’ least two letters ‘written by ‘Hsterhazy 
on the very same paper, one of them of about the same date as the 
bordereau. When these letters were produced in the Court of 
Cassation, Esterhazy swore that for his correspondence he always 
used tracing paper of this kind; but at his own Court-Martial, 
before those letters had come to light, he had sworn that he never 
did. Lastly, Dreyfus can now prove, what he was prevented by 
the Judges at his Court-Martial from proving, that the concluding 
words of the bordereau,t “Je vais partir en maneuvres,” could not 
have been written by himself, but would have been appropriately 
used by Esterhazy. 

These proofs are abundantly sufficient to demonstrate that 
Dreyfus was in fact innocent. I am bound to add that he was 
known to be so at the time by those who prosecuted him, and, since 
then, by those who have upheld his conviction. The perjury of 
Henry at the Court-Martial, that a trustworthy agent had de- 
nounced Dreyfus as the traitor of the second bureau; the suppression, 
if not the falsification, of the telegram of 2nd November, 1894; and 
the clandestine communication of the secret dossier (whatever its 
contents) to the Court by the War Office, betray the consciousness 
of the perpetrators that they were accusing an innocent man. 
The subsequent forgeries and frauds of Henry and others to fix 
the crime on Dreyfus; the gross collusion of the Staff in their 
mock proceedings against Esterhazy for the offence of which 
Dreyfus had been convicted—writing the bordereau ; the malignant 
persecution of Picquart for honestly seeking the true criminal ; 
the whole conduct of the War Office, their constant use of falsehood 
and their systematic suppression of the truth, all show that they 
screened Esterhazy, knowing that he was guilty, and kept Dreyfus 
in prison, knowing that he was innocent. . 


* See further, supra, page 16. 
+ See infra, page 44. 
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Nevertheless, Zurlinden has told the Court that Revision will be 
of no use. If Dreyfus is to be tried again, he will be condemned 
again. 

PART IIT. 
THE CASE FOR THE WAR OFFICE. 


So far as their self-defence is concerned, the general position 
taken up by the War Office is this: They admit, of course, that 
Henry was guilty of forgery ; they throw overboard Esterhazy as 
a forger, but not a traitor; they do the same to du Paty de Clam 
as a general misdoer; and they acknowledge that various illegal 
intrigues were carried on before and during Esterhazy’s Court- 
Martial, but they deny that this was done by their orders or 
with their knowledge. The reader will judge of this defence 
from the narrative already given. On the main question before 
the Court—that of revision—the successive Ministers of War 
and Chiefs of the Staff, besides giving evidence in person, 
also put forward two officers as expert witnesses, who had 
for months made a special study of the case: these were 
General Roget and Captain Cuignet. In maintaming the guilt 
of Dreyfus as a traitor, the War Office presented three lines 
of proof: (1) “ Confession” of Dreyfus; (2) arguments from the 
bordereau and its contents; (3) the secret dossier. These shall 
now be reviewed ; but at the outset I must point out that if the 
circumstances and considerations already stated carry conviction, 
they establish, as it were, an alibi in favour of Dreyfus, and then all 
these War Office defences are bound beforehand to prove either 
empty or false, and those of my readers who are already convinced 
will not care to go into them minutely. But examination is 
necessary, if only to appreciate the conduct of the War Office. 


I. CONFESSION. 

All the official witnesses agree in placing the “confession ” of 
Dreyfus in the first rank of proofs of his guilt, as of course it ought 
to be placed, supposing it to be established. These are the facts: On 
the 5th January, 1895, Captain Lebrun-Renault was in command 
of an escort of gendarmerie appointed to conduct Dreyfus from the 
Cherche-Midi prison to the Ecole Militaire, there to wait till he 
was summoned to the adjoining parade-ground to undergo hin 
public degradation. What Captain Lebrun-Renault avers is, that, 
whilst waiting in the guard-room of the Beole Militaire, Dreyfus 
volunteered to him a confession to the following effect :— 


‘Je suis innocent. Dans trois ans on reconnaitra mon innocence. Le ministre 
le sait: et le Commandant du Paty de Clam est venu me voir, il y a quelques 
jours, dans ma cellule, et on a dit que le ministre le savait. Le ministre savait 
que si j’avais livré des documents a l’Allemagne, ile étaient sans importance, et 
que c’était pour en obtenir de plus importants,” 
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Now, this is certainly not a confession of treason. It is more like 
a protest of innocence. At the outside it amounts to a half admission 
of what is called amorgage. But even an admission, so qualified, of 
amorgage would in Dreyfus’ mouth have been an absolute solecism, 
contrary to everything else Dreyfus ever said or did, either before 
or after his trial. In prison, to his kindly gaoler, Forzinetti, as to 
his cruel inquisitor, du Paty de Clam, and throughout his Court- 
Martial, he uniformly denied the charge of treason, even with fierce- 
ness. After his conviction, du Paty de Clam had, on 31st December, 
by the Minister’s order, visited him in prison (an incident which 
calls for special attention) to ask whether he might not have been 
the victim of his owa imprudence—might only have intended. 
amorgage ; but Dreyfus vehemently repelled the suggestion, and 
immediately afterwards wrote to the Minister (and also to his own 
Counsel) with respect to the interview, declaring again that he was 
innocent—that he had never committed even the slightest impru-. 
dence, and that he asked for no favour, only bare justice. Then, on 
the day of his degradation (the 5th January), five minutes before his 
alleged confession, he had vowed that he would shout out his 
innocence to the assembled soldiers, and five minutes after it he 
kept his vow, and from that day to this the same has been his 
constant cry, repeated again and again from his prison. 

In the next place, consider the circumstances attending the 
testimony as to the “confession.” In France much more import- 
ance is attached to confessions than in this country, and various 
formalities are observed concerning them. In his official report of 
the proceedings of the day (January 5th) Lebrun-Renault made no. 
mention of confession ; on the contrary, entered in the Observation 
column “ Rien a@ signaler.” Inthe evening, at the Moulin Rouge 
(a sort of Music Hall), he gave to three people he met there a 
detailed account of what had taken place: not a word of confession, 
but much about Dreyfus’ protestations of innocence. One of the 
three went straight off to the office of the Figaro, and in the 
next morning’s issue of that newspaper appeared his story 
as “ Récit d’un témoin.” But on the same day (Saturday the 
5th) an evening paper, the Temps, had mentioned a rumour 
of confessions made to the officer on duty; Picquart hears 
it, tells de Boisdeffre, who tells Mercier, and Mercier, through 
de Boisdeffre, orders Gouse to ascertain the facts as soon as 
possible. Accordingly, on Sunday morning early, Gonse hunts 
up Lebrun-Renault and takes him to General Mercier, the 
Minister, and—if the account of the three officers is to be 
accepted—Lebrun-Renault stated to Mercier and Gonse the cun- 
fession, and Mercier ordered him to.go to the Prime Minister, M. 
Dupuy, and tell him and the President of the Republic the same story.: 
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The fact was that Dupuy had himself sent to Mercier for Lebrun- 
Renault, and the reason for his having done so—as Mercier, being 
a Cabinet Minister, presumably knew—was this. On the day before 
(the 5th) the German Ambassador had calied on the President of 
the Republic—a highly abnormal proceeding—and had insisted 
upon an official démenti of the allegation that the German Embassy 
was mixed up with the Dreyfus affair, and a second interview had. 
been fixed for the 6th. The President, therefore, was somewhat 
disconcerted at the appearance in the meantime of the Figaro’s 
Récvit dun témoin, which had referred to Germany. Lebrun- 
Renault accordingly was sent for, and went to the Elysée and 
saw the Prime Minister and the President of the Republic 
together. But when there, neither did Lebrun-Renault say any- 
thing to them about confessions nor was he asked by them 
to do so; the fact was they had heard nothing of any confession, 
and only meant to rebuke him for communicating to outsiders 
matters relating to his official duties, having special regard to the 
Figaro, which, as already mentioned, had reported only protesta- 
tions of innocence. Later in the same morning, Dupuy and 
Mercier prepare for insertion in the Agence Havas an official denial 
that Lebrun-Renault had made any communication to any organ or 
representative of the Press. Later on again, Colonel Risbourg, 
having had his attention called to the Figaro, administers an 
official reprimand to Lebrun-Renault and bids him hold his tongue, 
and Colonel Risbourg now deposes that Lebrun-Renault then 
repeated to him, in much the same terms, the confession above 
referred to. On the same day (Sunday, 6th January) Gonse— 
according to his own account and that of de Boisdeffre—writes 
to de Boisdeffre, who had gone for the day into the country:— 


«Mon général, je m’empresse de vous rendre compte que j’ai conduit moi-méme 
le capitaine de la garde républicaine, capitaine Lebrun-Renault, chez le ministre, 
qui l’a envoyé, aprés l’avoir entendu, chez le Président. D’une fagon générale la 
conversation du capitaine Lebrun-Renault avec Dreyfus était surtout un mono- 
logue de ce dernier, qui s’est coupé et repris sans cesse. Les points saillants 
étaient les suivants : 

‘‘En somme, on n’a pas livré des documents originaux, mais seulement des 
copies. (Pour un individu qui déclare toujours ne rien savoir, cette phrase était 
au moins singuliére.) Puis, en protestant de son innocence, il a terminé en disant, 
‘Le ministre sait que je suis innocent: il me l’a fait dire par le commandant du 
Paty de Clam, dans la prison, il y a trois ou quatre jours: et il sait que si j’ai 
livré des documents, ce sont des documents sans importance et que c’était yous en 
obtenir de sérieux.’ 

‘* Le capitaine a conclu en exprimant l’avis que Dreyfus faisait des demi-aveux 
ou des commencements d’aveux mélangés de réticences ou de mensonges.” 


M. Cavaignac calls this a document evidently sincere and 
moderate in its tone; the reader will observe the variation of the 
statements it contains from those now coming from Lebrun- 
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Renault. De Boisdeffre returns to Gonse his letter. It is not 
given to the public because, as de Boisdeffre says, it made mention 
of Germany. It is not even made official, but Gonse locks it up in 
his own safe “as a historical document, and as containing informa- 
tion of great importance.” No procés verbal is drawn up, still less 
submitted to Dreyfus for signature, in accordance with the estab- 
lished practice of French law in the case of confessions. The état 
signaletique, which had been drawn up the day before, and which, 
for the information of the Governor, was to accompany Dreyfus to 
whatever prison he went, remained unaltered :— 


‘*Dreyfus n’a exprimé aucun regret, fait aucun aveu, malgré les preuves 
irrécusables de sa trahison : en consequence i! doit étre traité comme un malfaiteur 
endurci, tout 4 fait indigne de pitié.” 


he “confession” was never communicated by Mercier, the 
Minister of War, to any of his colleagues in the Cabinet, notwith- 
standing the case was exciting so great public interest; nor was it 
mentioned by either Gonse or de Boisdeffre to Picquart in 1896, when 
he was investigating whether Esterhazy, and not Dreyfus, had 
written the bordereau, and when he would have been at once 
quieted if proof had been given to him of Dreyfus having con- 
fessed. Then Lebrun-Renault swears that on Sunday, 6th January, 
he made an entry in his pocket-book (under the heading, “‘ Mier, 
dégradation du capitaine Dreyfus’’) that Dreyfus had made to him 
a confession (in much the same terms as those mentioned above, 
page 37). This pocket-book, he says, he destroyed at the end of 
the year, accurding to his custom, but before doing so he tore out 
the page containing the entry and kept it, but showed it to nobody. 
The matter then was left to sleep for more than two and a half 
years. 

In October, 1897, when it was known at the War Office that 
Esterhazy was about to be denounced as the author of the borde- 
reau and the War Office were on the point of starting their campaign 
for the protection of Esierhazy, Billot, the Minister of War, ordered 
Gonse to get together all documents relating to ‘‘ confessions.” 
Gonse sent for Lebrun-Renault and asked him to put into writing 
the account of Dreyfus’ confession which he had reported in 
January, 1895, and Lebrun-Renauit, without saying anything to 
Gonse about the entry in his pocket-book, made a report in writing 
and signed it, to the effect above attributed to him. Upon which 
M. Cavaignac now observes : 


“Ce n’est pas un fait négligeable que le capitaine Lebrun-Renault ait été assez 
sir de ses souvenirs pour les confirmer postérieurement sous sa signature.” 


The Government, however, did not seem to have much con- 
fidence themselves in the “ confessions ”’ they had collected, for, in 
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January, 1898, when called upon in the Chamber to produce them, 
they refused to do so, and subsequently explained in the Agence 
Havas that their reason was that they were unwilling to weaken 
the force of the chose jugée. 

In the summer of 1898 M. Cavaignac, then Minister of War, 
preluding his coming speech, against Dreyfus, sends for Lebrun- 
Renault, who now, for the first time, produces the leaf of his 
pocket-book. M. Cavaignac does not take possession of it, but copies 
the entry, and Lebrun-Renault then destroys the leaf, thinking, as 
he says, that there could be no more use for it. M. Cavaignac, in 
his speech to the Chamber on 7th July, 1898, read out Gonse’s 
letter and the copy of Lebrun-Renault’s note, together with 
three documents, as conclusive of Dreyfus’ guilt. Gonse’s 
letter and the testimony of Lebrun-Renault have met with 
a rather better fate than the three documents with which they 
are associated, for they are still relied upon by the War Office as 
proof that Dreyfus confessed. In some respects the story has been 
confirmed by second or third hand testimony; other witnesses, again, 
have come forward to swear that Lebrun-Renault has emphatically 
denied to them that Dreyfus made to him any confession. Foremost 
amongst them is Forzinetti, who at the Zola trial had a violent 
altercation on the subject with Lebrun-Renault in the lobby of the 
Court. What, then, is the conclusion? Was there a misunder- 
standing? or exaggeration? or wilful perjury? and, if so, by 
whom? Noone can say. But, in any case, a story so improbable 
in itself, and involving so many suspicious circumstances, could 
never have been accepted on the testimony of a vacillating officer 
like Lebrun-Renault, and on that of Mercier, de Boisdeffre, and 
Gonse, the three generals who suppressed the telegram of Novem- 
ber 2nd, 1894, which would have exculpated Dreyfus. All doubt 
has now been set at rest by the answer which Dreyfus has sent 
from the Ile du Diable to the Court of Cassation :— 


‘* Je n’ai pas prononcé ces paroles, telles qu’elles sont relatées. J'ai dit ceci ou 
4 peu prés, dans un monologue haché : 


‘“‘ Je suis innocent, Je vais crier mon innocence en face du peuple : 

‘“‘ Le ministre sait que je suis innocent. I] m’a envoyé du Paty de Clam pour 
me demander si je n’avais pas livré quelques piéces sans importance pour en 
-obtenir d’autres en échange. J’ai repondu Non: que je voulais toute la lumiére: 
qu’avant deux ou trois ans mon innocence serait reconnue.” 


I], ARGUMENTS FROM THE BoRDEREAU AND ITS CONTENTS. 

a) ‘Lhe Writing of the Bordereau.—At Dreyfus’ Court-Martial 
the writing of the bordereau was found by three experts to be his, 
by two to be nothis. At Esterhazy’s Court-Martial the writing was 
seen to be so manifestly identical with Esterhazy’s that Esterhazy 
himself gave up contending that it was Dreyfus’ and admitted it to 
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be his own; only he insisted that it was a décalque (which he alleged, 
without a shadow of proof, or rather attempted to prove by a 
manifestly false and absurd story, had been made by Dreyfus). The 
War Office experts adopted the same view both as to the identity of 
’ the writing and as to it being a décalqgue—the first hecause they could 
not help themselves, and the second, or perhaps the first as well as the: 
second, because they had been tampered with.* It is this later 
expertise, as at variance with the earlier one, which is presented as 
a “new fact” sufficient to justify Revision. Cavaignac, indeed, 
reasons that after all there is not so much difference between the twe 
expertises—the one attributing the writing to Dreytus, the other 
attributing it to some one else not Dreyfus, viz., Esterhazy—because 
both expertises alike find in the writing of the bordereau traces of 
tares, 7.e., marks of artificial disguisement. ‘The logic is remarkable, 
and, as a matter of fact, other experts find no such traces, and con-- 
sider the hand to be “libre, courante, et naturelle”; and in one of 
Ksterhazy’s revelations—which must be taken for what they are 
worth, for generally they are denied as soon as they have been 
made,—he says he wrote the dordereau, and in his own undisguised 
hand. Zurlinden is more willing than Cavaignac to recognize the 
difference; but urges that the expertise of 1894 should be pre- 
ferred as having been made in “ calmer times.’ But the question 
now at issue is whether the handwriting is to be attributed to 
Breyfus or Esterhazy, and it must be remembered that the experts 
of 1894 had before them for comparison a specimen of Dreyfus” 
handwriting but none of Esterhazy’s, whilst those of 1897 had 
specimens of both. We need not discuss the matter. Now 
that Esterhazy and his handwriting are known, one of the 
three adverse experts in the Dreyfus Court-Martial, M. Charavay, 
has retracted; the two who remain are really not professional 
experts at all. No fresh expert has been found to venture to 
ascribe the writing to Dreyfus, whilst a whole host are ready to. 
depose that it is Esterhazy’s. Even in this matter there has been 
gross fraud at work to injure Dreyfus, though it has not yet been 
traced to its author. A facsimile of the bordereau and a facsimile 
of the extract from it, which was written by Dreyfus at the dicta- 
tion of du Paty de Clam, had been made for the prosecution, and 
M. Teyssoniéres, the expert, had prepared his report, giving, by 
means of tracings, instances of comparison of the same letters as used 
in the two documents. The Matin, it will be remembered, pub- 
lished+ in the autumn of 1896 a facsimile of the bordereaw which 
they had obtained from M. Teyssoniéres, but not a facsimile of the 
ietée, which, it may be hoped, had not then passed beyond the 


* Supra, page 16. 
+ Supra, page 6. 
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War Office. Subsequently there was published, by one Léon 
Hayard, a placard headed “‘ The Proof of the Treason of Dreyfus,” 
showing, from reproduction of photographs of tracings (décalques), 
that certain letters in the dictée were exactly conformable with the 
same letters in the bordereav. An independent critic tried, and 
found that the letters said te have been taken from the dictée did 
correspond with those of the bordereau ; but, then, no wonder, for 
it turned out that they had been taken from the bordereau and not 
from the dictée. 

The placard goes on to declare that the tracing which it presents 
is identical with the definitive tracing which was furnished to the 
Court-Martial, and that by the simple experiment of superimposi- 
tion anyone can verify for himself ‘“ the convincing operation which 
decided the Judges to pronounce the condemnation of the traitor.” 
Here is something for M. Teyssoniéres to explain: let him say 
into whose hands his papers fell. 

(6) The Contents of the Bordereau.—I must ask my readers to look 
back to the text of the bordereau given above on page 2. Cavaignac, 
Roget, and others enter intv interminable disquisitions to show that 
the documents described in the Jordereau as notes, and relating 
to hydraulic brake, troupes de_ couverture, artillery formations, 
and Madagascar, must have been original memoranda of the utmost 
secrecy and importance to the State. They argue that the 
bordereau can have been written only by one who, like Dreyfus, 
was at once an artillerist (because three out of five topics relate to 
artiliery), an officer of the Etat-Major (because the secrets of the 
Staff were revealed), and a stagiaire in his second year (because 
the documents dealt with subjects which concerned each of the 
several bureaux of the Staff through which a stagiaire successively 
passes); and practically that the documents and the covering 
bordereau must have come from Dreyfus and no one else. M. 
Cavaignac goes so far as to say that it would have been impossible 
for a regimental officer, such as Esterhazy was, even with the 
assistance of Henry, to have written the bordereau—Henry (so soon 
to be Head of the Intelligence Department) was so uninstructed,— 
nay, that even if it should be demonstrated that the writing of the 
bordereau was “ materially ” that of Esterhazy, he, Cavaignac, would 
still hold that Esterhazy could not have been the author of the 
treason. ‘Testimony, however, was not wanting from others equally 
qualified to speak—like Major Hartmann and M. Moch, who honour- 
ably came forward—to show that the language of the bordereau, ¢.9., 
hydraulic brake as the description of hydropneumatic brake, was not 
such as could have been used by anyone practically conversant with 
artillery ; that an artillery officer on the Staff could not have fallen 
into the mistake of supposing the Project of a Firing Manual to be 
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something difficult to procure; that the notes probably consisted 
only of superficial remarks (as must certainly have been the case 
with the note about the Canon de 120, concerning which it is proved 
aliunde that Schwarzkoppen himself was, subsequent to the date 
of the bordereau, seeking to obtain exact information from another 
quarter); and that, even if the “notes ” were the important docu- 
ments they were assumed to be, there were other officers besides 
Dreyfus, similarly situated, who could have supplied them with- 
out help, much more so with help from a man in the position of 
Henry. I will not labour the question, and for this reason: it is 
all guesswork. No one in France has seen these documents, or 
has any knowledge what they are. To learn that, one must go to 
Berlin, where they will be found in the library of the Headquarter 
Staff of the German Army. I will only remark that a simple layman 
who looks merely to what the bordereaww says : 

‘* Sans nouvelles m’indiquant que vous désirez me voir, je vous adresse cependant, 
monsieur, quelques renseignements interessants. Une note,” &c., 
would be inclined to think that “ notes” probably means notes, and 
that the language rather points tothe author sending notesof his own, 
and in the hope that they might prove of interest, but not to his con- 
sidering them of importance, with the exception of the Projet de Man- 
uel de Tir, to which, as a rare and original document, by way of con- 
trast, he ascribes special value. On the other hand,if the same layman 
turns to the disquisitions of the War Office experts, when he loses 
himself in column after column, page after page, of evidence from 
Generals and great Ministers of State discussing what appears to 
be their own subject with logic that he can scarcely follow, and in 
terms of art that are to him unintelligible, he might humbly sup- 
pose that there must be something important and cogent in the 
arguments. What effect they have produced on the Judges of the 
Court there is yet no sign. The truth would seem to be that such 
arguments might have had a certain, but quite limited, value, if they 
had been used in corroboration of other direct evidence pointing 
to Dreyfus personally. But the direct evidence is all the other 
way. And to argue from these contents of the bordereau, standing 
alone, that Dreyfus was the only man in the French Staff who could 
have written it may be set down as an inference ridiculously far- 
fetched and quite inadmissible. 

Very different considerations arise with respect to another part 
of the bordereau, the concluding words, “Je vais partir en 
maneuvres.” These words apply to the individual writer. Were 
they applicable to Esterhazy or to Dreyfus, or to both? The 
bordereaw is undated, but is held to have been written in the latter 
part of August, 1894. In 1894 manceuvres were held at Chalons 

as follows :—(1) Maneuvres de brigade avec cadres in May; 
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(2) Ecoles @ feu (as to which there is a difference of opinion whether 
they can properly be called manceuvres) from August 5—9; and (3) 
Maneuvres de masse at the latter end of August and in September. 
Esterhazy attended all three of these manceuvres, the first as shown 
by a letter of his written on official paper, dated 20th May, and 
saying, “Je purs demain en manewvres de brigade” ; the second, 
for an order is extant authorizing him to attend the Ecoles 4 
few in August on his own application and at his own cost; 
and the third, as appears from a letter written by him on 
papier pelure quadrillé (like that of the bordereaw) dated 
17th August, 1894, “En manevvres.’* Dreyfus attended 
none of them. It was, indeed, argued by M. Cavaignac and 
General Zurlinden that nevertheless he might have written the words 
“ Je vais partir en manewvres,” for he thought he was going, and 
only at the last moment was he stopped by counter orders on 28th 
August. But the case was this. It is true that formerly the sta- 
giaires had to attend the manceuvres, and that in 1894 the regulations 
were altered, and instead they were required to go for three months 
with “the troops” ; those in their first year starting on July Ist, 
those in their second year (as Dreyfus was) on October 1. But 
the date of the order containing the new regulations was May 17th, 
and Dreyfus had been notified of it, and moreover had seen his 
comrades staré in July. ‘Thus the words “Je vais partir en 
mancuvres” are in themselves practically conclusive of Dreyfus’ 
innocence, and Cavaignac and Zurlinden should be called to ac- 
count for the false date of 28th August offered by them to the 
Court after such long official preparation. But Dreyfus can com- 
plain of, if possible, a worse wrong in this matter. If a correspon- 
dent to the Rappel can be relied upon, the accusation at his Court- 
Martial started on the basis that the date of the bordereaw was 
April, then when Dreyfus objected that he could not in April have 
known of the new formations of artillery, which were only settled in 
July, du Paty de Clam at once shifted the date of the bordereaw 
to August, whereupon Dreyfus called for production of the order of 
17th May in order to show that he could not have used the words 
“ Je vais partir en maneuvres” of the August manceuvres, which 
he knew before June he could not attend. Then du Paty de Clam 
shifted the date of the bordereaw back again to April, and tried to 
make out that the manoeuvres referred to were a journey which 
Dreyfus had made for the Staff in the spring. Dreyfus made re- 


* It is doubtful whether the expression partir “‘ en” maneuvres is good French ; 
but from the above quotation we see it was a familiar one with Esterhazy. And 
the phrase ‘‘ Au moment de partir en maneuvres” is found also in another letter 


of Esterhazy’s (seized by M. Bertulus) addressed to M, Rothschild, dated 29th 
June, (7) 1894, 
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peated demands for the production of the order of the 17th May, 
but it was refused. ‘That order was signed by de Boisdeffre. 


III. Secrer Dossier. 


We come now to the Secret Dossier, so called to distinguish it 
from the regular or legal dossier which is formally laid before the 
Court and constitutes part of the judicial proceeding. The secret 
dossier consists of papers in the Intelligence Department, bearing 
on Dreyfus’ case, or supposed to do so: it was began by Sandherr 
and du Paty de Clam, at the request of Mercier, the Minister, in 
December, 1894, whilst the case was pending, and the original 
object—the object in forming it at that time—must have been that 
the papers which it contained should, if necessary, be communicated 
to the Court secretly and without the knowledge of Dreyfus and 
his Counsel, for otherwise they would have been added to the legal 
dossier; at all events, in point of fact, as already shown, they, or 
some of them, were in some form, secretly communicated to the 
Court. General de Pellieux, in fact, at the Zola trial, spoke of the 
dossier, as le secret dossier “‘judiciaire.” And when it had served its 
purpose it was to be burnt. So de Boisdeffre understood it had 
been agreed to, and he believed it had been done. ‘The dossier, 
however, was preserved. How many papers the dossier contained 
at the time of the trial, and what they were, has never been made 
known. In 1896, when Picquart examined the dossier, it contained 
only four documents with a commentary. But before then, there 
may have been less or more, according as documents were withdrawn 
or added. Now it seems there are not 4, but nearly 400. Great 
mystery has always surrounded this secret dossier. In the War 
Office, the envelope containing the documents was secured in ax 
iron safe, of which Gribelin, the archivist, kept the key ; and the 
envelope was sealed and endorsed with directions of Henry’s, written, 
as he swears, by the order of Sandherr, that it was not to be opeued 
by anyone except in the presence of Gonse, or de Boisdeffre, or 
himself (Henry). Sandherr, when he retired, told Picquart, his 
successor of it, describing it as the secret dossier which had 
been shown by the Judges, and as something the less spoken 
about the better, but bidding him if he wanted it to ask 
Gribelin for it. After Picquart left the office in November, 1896, 
the secret dossier passed entirely into the hands of Henry, his 
successor. So far as concerns the public, its existence only and 
its secret use in the deliberation chamber of the Court, were first 
revealed by the Hclair of 15th September, 1896, which referred 
to one of the documents as mentioning “ décidément, cet animal 
de Dreyfus devient trop exigeant” (the words in the original were 
le canaille de D...). But the contents of the dossier were hidden in 
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official silence. The curtain was, for a moment, lifted at the Zola 
trial by de Pellieux, who quoted from the document now called 
Henry’s forgery, and again by M. Cavaignac in the Chamber on 
7th July, 1898, when he produced from the dossier the same 
‘document and two other choice samples warranted conclusive, 
which will be presently particularized. The exposure which 
promptly followed his momentary triumph—the exposure from the 
lips of Henry confessing that the most important of the three, 
that which named Dreyfus by name, was a forgery of his own 
fabrication—did much to dim the importance of the secret dossier. 
‘Still when the Criminal Chamber met to entertain Revision, con- 
siderable was the curiosity to know what its contents might turn 
out to be. 

For a time there was some doubt whether the dossier would 
be produced at all to the Criminal Chamber; ultimately it was 
produced under military escort. ‘The Generals and Ministers in 
their evidence had mysteriously intimated that it would be found 
conclusive against Dreyfus, but, whilst partially dealing with it 
themselves, they left the main work to Captain Cuignet, who, 
having studied and rearranged the dossier, had been deputed 
by them to expound it. His exposition must have been a surprise 
to the Court. The first shock he administered was to tell them that, 
in classifying the papers of the dossier, he had been obliged to 
appropriate one whole compartment to—forgeries. Next, with 
regard to the remainder (which he divided into principal and sub- 
ordinate) his general appraisement of its value was scarcely less 
startling. It had been expected that the famous secret dossier, 
to which appeal had so constantly been made, would, if not 
conclusive, at least affect to be so, pointing directly to Dreyfus. 
But no; Captain Cuignet informed the Court that, convinced as he 
was of the guilt of Dreyfus, his conviction was founded principally 
upon the confession and the contents of the dordereau: these, in 
his opinion, constituted the first two lines of proof; these were 
direct, and fixed the guilt upon Dreyfus individually. As for the 
secret dossier, he placed it in the third line as yielding only a 
general corroboration “by a sort of deductions and presump- 
tions in conformity with the other two.” After this there 
seems not much to be said, especially considering that, as the 
pieces relied on related to Schwarzkoppen or Panizzardi and their 
correspondence with each other about Dreyfus, it follows that, if 
any credence is given to the denials of those diplomats, all the 
so-called proofs and confirmations from the dossier go by the board. 
My readers, however, will wish to hear both sides, and also to 
form some opinion of their own upon this dossier and the “ deduc- 
tions and presumptions” drawn from it by the War Office. I will 
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therefore give specimens both of what Captain Cuignet retains as 
significant and of what he rejects as unsound—each a very long list. 

(a) Pieces relied upon.—Of this class I will select as exemplifying 
Captain Cuignet’s logic the two following :— 

**On 29th December, 1893, there was intercepted a telegram from the German 
Embassy to a foreign agent with respect to plans of fortifications, ‘ Les choses: aucun 
signe de lV Etat-Major Général’; and at the beginning of 1894 came what was pre- 
sumed to be the answer, and was translated into French thus: Doute, Preuve, 
Lettre de service.* Situation dangereuse pour moi avec un officier francais. Ne pas 
conduire personnellement de négociations. Apporter ce qu’ila, Absolu.+ Bureau 
de renseignement. Aucunes relations corps de troupes. Importance seulement 
du Ministére. Deja quelque part d’ailleurs. 

This was one of the documents which Picquart found in the secret 
dossier in 1896, and therefore was presumably submitted to the 
Court-Martial. Cuignet and Cavaignac would paraphrase it thus, 
as affecting Dreyfus: 

‘*You say the documents do not bear the mark of the Etat-Major Général. 

There are doubts; proof is therefore necessary. I will ask for ‘la lettre de 
service,’ but, a8 it is dangerous for me personally to conduct the negotiations, I 
will take an intermediary and tell the officer to bring me what he has. I must 
have an absolute discretion, because the Intelligence Department is on the watch 
against us; there is no good in having relations with a regimental officer. 
Documents are only of importance when they come from the Ministry ; and this 
is why I continue the relations.” 
Picquart, on the other hand, would interpret it as pointing to 
Esterhazy and Henry. ‘ You doubt? My proof is that my in- 
formant (Esterhazy) is an officer. I have seen his brevet. True, 
only a regimental officer ; but I assure you he brings his informa- 
tion, every bit of it, straight from the Intelligence Department. I 
cannot communicate directly with Henry.” 

The other example is a letter dated 18th November, 1894 (there- 
fore after the Dreyfus prosecution had commenced), and is addressed 
to Schwarzkoppen by a friend of his who criticizes a surly answer 
which had been received from a Colonel Caillard, the Chief of the 
Second Bureau, to a request for some information or other : 

**En ce qui concerne la réponse de M. Caillard e’est un modéle; mais je ne 
m’en ¢tonne pas autrement, car c’est une manifestation de ce vieux levain de 
haine qui existe toujours, et qui n’a méme fait que crojtre avec les années. Ou 
bien Dreyfus joue-t-il un réle en cette affaire ?” 

Captain Cuignet’s comments on this must be given in his own 
words : 


‘* A propos de cette derniére phrase, on s’est demandé si dans le cas od Dreyfus 
serait innocent, l’ami de A (Schwarzkoppen) ne profiterait pas de notre erreur pour 
nous tourner en ridicule, étant donné le ton général de persiflage de sa lettre a 
notre égard. On acru y voir un aveu de calpabilité par prétérition d’innocence.” 


* The word in German is Patent, and would properly be rendered Breve? 
@ officier, which is much more general in its meaning than Lettre de service. 
+ The German word which is translated Abso/u is Durchaus. 
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(6) Pieces that are Forgeries.—From this class I will choose on 
account of their historical importance the batch of three documents 
which, in his memorable speech of 7th July, 1898, Cavaignac read 
out to the Chamber as absolutely conclusive of Dreyfus’ guilt, after 
having duly “ weighed their material and moral authenticity.” 
The two first are either from Schwarzkoppen to Panizzardi or vice 
versd, for, curious to say, this is a point on which the authorities 
are not agreed. 


No. 1 (not dated, but with War Office note of having been received in March, 1894). 
‘* Hier au soir, j’ai fini par faire appeler le medecin qui m’a defendu de sortir. Ne 
peuvant aller chez vous, je vous prie de venir chez moi dans la matinée, car D—— 
m’a porté beaucoup de choses intéressantes, et 11 faut partager le temps, ayant 
seulement dix jours de temps. Cachez donc. Bi 

No. 2, marked by Henry as of 16th April, 1894. ‘‘Je regrette bien de ne pas 
yous uvoir vu avant mon départ. [Du reste, je serai de retour dans huit jours. 
Ci-joint douze plans directeurs de Nice que ce canaille de D—— m’a donnés 
pour vous.] Je lui ai dit que vous n’aviez pas l’intention de reprendre les relations 
I] prétend qu’il y a eu un mal-entendu, et qu’il ferait tout son possible pour vous 
satisfaire. I) dit qu’il s’était entété et que vous ne lui en voulez pas, Jelui ai 
répondu qu’il était fou et que je ne croyais pas que vous voudriez reprendre les 
relations avec lui. Faites ce que vous voudrez.—ALEXANDRINE.” 

No. 3, lst November, 1896 (Panizzardi to Schwarzkoppen). ‘‘J’ai lu qu’un 
député va interpeller sur Dreyfus. Si . . . je dirai que jamais j’avais des 
relations avec ce juif. C’est entendu. Sion vous demande, dites comme ga, car 
il faut pas qu’on sache jamais personne ce qui est arrivé avec lui.” —MAXIMILIENNE. 


No. 1 is not dated, and the date inscribed on it in the War 
Office of March, 1894, is false. It was really given by Henry to 
Gonse in August or September, 1896, but not shown by either of 
them to Picquart, then Head of the Intelligence Department. On 
account of its allusion to D. it was added to the dossier in order to 
lead up to No. 2, “ce canaille de D.” But Cuignet gives it up as a 
forgery. He has discovered that “ D” has been substituted for 
another name (beginning with a different initial) which has been 
erased. 

No. 2. Ce canaille de D is a document which has played an 
important part in the story. It was secretly presented to the 
Judges at Dreyfus’ Court-Martial, so at the time Mercier, Minister 
ot War, told Casimir-Perier, the President of the Republic 
(without, however, also telling him that it had been withheld from 
Dreyfus). Its existence was first communicated in the autumn of 
1896 to the Eclair by someone in the War Office. The Eclair did 
not print it in full, only referred to it, and, in so doing (from a 
falsification, whether by the informant or the rédacteur is not 
known), substituted for Ce canaille de 1)—— the words Décidément 
cet animal de Dreyfus (name in full) derent trop exigeant. The 
document was also used against Picquart, when, in order to prove 
that Picquart had in his office shown the secret dossier to his 
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Counsel, M. Leblois (for that matter at a date when Leblois was 
not in Paris), Gribelin and Henry swore that they saw the dosster 
on the table with Ce canaille de )—— protruding from it. Again, 
it, or rather a photograph of it, was the document liberateur in the 
hands of the veiled woman. It, too, is falsely dated ; Colonel 
Cordier deposes it was received much earlier, in 1893, if not in 
1892. It is probably an authentic document (except, indeed, that 
the all-important words which I have distinguished by [ ] are 
suspicious). Anyhow the document is irrelevant. Henry himself 
at the Zola trial swore that D does not mean Dreyfus; it 
refers to a man called Dubois, a humble and somewhat illicit 
purveyor of maps to the Embassy, as is now generally admitted. 
M. Cavaignac never surrenders. Even Cuignet declines to follow 
him. : 

No. 3 is the Faux Henry, which Cuignet boasts to have detected 
by the light of his stronglamp. It was forged in November, 1896, 
and not shown, though mentioned, to Picquart. It is supposed to 
have converted Billot to recognizing Dreyfus’ guilt. it certainly 
carried the jury in Zola’s case when dramatically quoted by de 
Pellieux. Cavaignac used it on 7th July, 1898, to carry the Chamber 
by acclamation, knowing that it had been protested against as a 
forgery by the German and Italian Governments (in 1896, when they 
first heard of it, and again in 1897, when it was used in the 
Zola trial), and according to du Paty de Clam’s deposition, fresh 
from an interview with du Paty de Clam, his cousin, who had urgently 
warned him against it. l'his interview was of such warmth that 
du Paty de Clam asked the Court to suppress the details he had 
given of it, and the Court struck them out from the notes of the 
evidence. 

The Faux Henry is one of the “ new facts ” which the Garde des 
sceaux mentioned in his letter to the Court of Cassation applying 
for Revision. It might be urged that Henry’s confession of forgery, 
followed by his suicide, was equivalent to a conviction, or that 
Henry’s forgery against Dreyfus should vitiate his own testimony at 
the Court-Martial and therefore the result of the Court-Martial 
itself. Roget protests against this as unreasonable, because Henry 
had been only a formal witness. This was untrue. He had been the 
pivot witness. He got himself recalled, and then proceeded to swear 
falsely that he had been informed bya trustworthy agent that Dreyfus 
was the traitor. From another point of view also the Faux Henry 
might be considered a new fact, if Esterhazy’s acquittal of having 
written the dordereau might be deemed attributable to the knowledge 
of Henry’s forgery which was possessed by the Ministry of the time, 
and by the War Office conducting the mock prosecution, if not by 
de Pellieux, who was the Juge @instruction, and who found a non- 
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liew in favour of Esterhazy. -For if Esterhazy had been convicted 
of the offence of which Dreyfus had been convicted before him, 
Revision would have been imperative. 

(c) Pieces Wanting.—General Roget avers that the War Office 
never destroys a document. Nevertheless, if, in arranging the secret 
dossier, a separate class has to be formed for forgeries, there equally 
needs to be added another separate class to contain the list of docu- 
ments which have been lost or made away with. Amongst these 
must be placed du Paty de Clam’s commentary upon the pisces 
of the secret dossier. This commentary, or a copy of it, 
or a portion of a copy,* alleged to have been shown with 
them secretly to the Judges at the Court-Martial, was found 
with them in 1896, when Picquart examined the secret dossier. 
Mercier, it appears, regarded this commentary as a private docu- 
ment of his own, because it had been prepared by his order. 
The trial over, he ordered it to be destroyed, and the original was 
destroyed ; but a copy remained, and it was this copy, or a portion 
of it, which Picquart saw, and subsequently—that is, at the end of 
1897, when the case of Dreyfus was about to be reopened by the 
prosecution of Esterhazy—de Boisdeffre “ restored” it to Mercier. 
So, neither original nor copy, nor record of either, is now in the 
secret dossier. ‘This commentary, according to Picquart, was 
not only hostile to Dreyfus but most misleading. Another 
commentary, said to be only less important, prepared in 1898 
for General Billot by Wattine, his son-in-law, and substitute 
for the Procureur-General, is also not forthcoming. This Genera] 
Billot is understood to have claimed as his private property. 
And there are various other documents missing. But perhaps the 
best example is the telegram of November 2nd, 1894,t which was 
sent by Panizzardi to the Italian Headquarter Staff at Rome, and 


which was intercepted by the French War Office. 


The translation 
was as follows :— 


‘Si le capitaine n’a pas eu de relations avec vous, il conviendrait de charger 


l’ambassadeur de ‘publier un démenti officiel, afin d’éviter les commentaires de la 
presse.” 


This, however, was the second version. ‘here had been an 
earlier one. ‘I'he original was in cipher, and in a cipher not before 
used. ‘The Foreign Office had first to discover the cipher and then 
to apply it. ‘This was a process in which they had to feel their 
way. ‘They found no difficulty in dealing with the earlier part, 
but much as to the concluding part of the telegram. And, in the 
first instance, so much of the original as is now represented by the 
words “afin @éviter les commentaires*de la presse,’ was rendered 

* Du Paty de Clam denied that the original of his commentary had been 


shown to the Judges, but refused to answer as to the copy. 
* Supra, pages 4, 35, and 36. 
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“notre émissaire est prévenu.” But the decipherers felt so little 
confidence as to these concluding words that, in forwarding the 
telegram unofficially to Sandherr of the Intelligence Department, 
M. Paléologue of the Foreign Office marked them as doubtful. 
Two or three days further study satisfied the Foreign Office that 
they had been wrong, and that the real words of the conclusion 
were “ afin d’éviter les commentaires de la presse.’ Accordingly, 
they officially communicated the second version to the War Office 
as definitive and authentic. To make sure Sandherr himself tested 
the process by an ingenious stratagem. By his directions a man 
with a double character, who was really a French spy, but was 
thought by the Italian Embassy to be an Italian spy, sent to the 
Italian Embassy a telegram informing them that important plans 
of mobilization were to be had. The Embassy, as Sandherr had 
expected, immediately telegraphed in cipher to headquarters at 
Rome. This telegram was intercepted, and the Foreign Office, apply- 
ing their method, were at once able to decipher it. Sandherr was 
then satisfied that their method was right, aud never afterwards 
questioned the correctness of the second version of the telegram 
of November 2nd. Neither version of this telegram now figures in 
the secret dossier as produced by Cuignet to the Court. How was 
this? What did the War Office do with this telegram which they 
had received? It was a document beyond suspicion sent, as it was, 
without the knowledge of the French Government, the day after 
Dreyfus’ arrest had been announced, and before there had been 
time for any confession to transpire which Dreyfus might have 
made. And it was really a complete exculpation of Dreyfus from 
the charge of treason, not merely as regards the Italian Govern- 
ment, but no less as regards the German Government. For even 
at that stage, as throughout the case ever since, the War Office 
treated the two attachés as confederates in their dealings with 
Dreyfus. Already there was iv the secret dossier the piece, “ Ce 
canaille de D.,” which was, or at least was then considered tu 
be, a communication from Panizzardi to Schwarzkoppen. What, 
then, did the War Office do with this telegram? This has been 
only in part ascertamed. What is certain is that the authentic 
version was not put with the legal dossier and openly submitted 
to the Court, and was never shown to Dreyfus. Mercier’s 
account is that he ordered the telegram to be kept out of the 
dossier. Gonse and de Boisdeffre swear that be did so; and the 
justification which they all three offer for this suppression is that 
Sandherr (now dead) had only told them that there were two 
altogether conflicting versions, and so they censidered neither was 
to be trusted. $0 

In the Spring of 1898 Billot, then Minister of War, ordered the 
rearrangement of the secret dossier; and Gonse remembering the 
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telegram of 2nd November, 1894, asked Henry for it. The 
telegram couid not be found in the secret dossier or anywhere in 
the War Office. Henry then by his order went over to the Foreign 
Office and asked for a copy. This M. Paléologue refused, but 
offered to dictate to him the text. He did dictate it, and Henry 
went away with the paper in his pocket. On his return he simply 
told Gonse, as Gonse swears, that “ those gentlemen of the Foreign 
Office ” had refused to give him acopy. This paper of Henry’s 
does not figure in the secret dossie. Gonse then went himself to 
the Post Office and saw the Under Secretary there, but was told, 
so he swears, that telegrams were not kept so long, and that the 
original of this telegram had been destroyed.* 

Billot then made a personal application to Hanotaux, the Foreign 
Minister, but for some reason or other unexplained, this too was 
fruitless. Then Gonse bethought him of du Paty de Clam,+ who 
occasionally (quelquefois) came into his bureau, and asked him if 
he could remember the text. Du Paty de Clam said yes, and gave 
him the following :— 

‘Le capitaine Dreyfus est arrété, Le Ministre de la Guerre @ la preuve de ses 
relations avee | Allemagne. Toutes mes précautions sont prises.” 

This version does figure in the secret dossier with, however, a 
note in the margin by Gonse that the text had been supplied by 
du Paty de Clam from memory. These, then, were the facts, at 
least the facts as admitted by the War Office at the Court of Cas- 
sation. Cuignet, the representative of the Staff, at first ventured to 
impugn the good faith of the Foreign Office, and charged them with 
having artfully altered what he called the correct version, “ notre 
émissaire est prévenu,” into what he called the false one, “afin 
Wéviter les commentaires de la presse.” It was easy for M. 
Paléologue to retort that No. 44 (the version of du Paty de Clam 
adopted by Gonse) was not only erroneous, but false. Now, how- 
ever, both Gonse and de Boisdeffre swear that du Paty de Clam’s 
version was inserted in the secret dossier, not as authentic, but 
merely by way of an indication that the Italian Embassy were 
“‘ pre-occupied ” with the arrest of Dreyfus just announced. 
And in the end the War Office have accepted the version which 

* As a matter of fact the Post Office keeps all official telegrams for an indefinite 
time, not the originals, but a tracing of them, and this tracing is always to be had. 
This year the Foreign Office applied to the Post Office for a tracing of this very 
telegram in question, and obtained it in the course of the same day. Gonse 
apparently insisted upon having the original from the Post Office, and, to help his 
case, advised the Court of Cassation to do the same. 

| Gonse himself puts the calling in of du Paty de Clam as the first step, the send- 
ing Henry to the Foreign Office as the second, and as evidence of his desire to 
check du Paty de Clam’s version. The order given in the text comes from de 
Boisdeffre, under whose direction Gonse was acting. Gonse did not ask the text 
from Henry who was very familiar with it, having had several diseussions about 


it with Paléologue. In one of these, if Paléologue’s version is to be trusted 
rather than Gonse’s, Gonse took a part. 
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in 1894 the Foreign Office furnished to them as authentic, but 
only after much friction and an angry correspondence with the 
Foreign Office. This correspondence Cuignet thought proper to 
communicate to the Press through the medium of M. Grosjean, the 
Versailles magistrate, and for this offence M. de Freycinet’s succes- 
sor has ordered him to be removed from the active list. 

What is stated above in the text comprises so much as appears 
in the published evidence of what was done in the War Office with 
this telegram of 2nd of November, 1894. But the Figaro, which 
elaims to be in possession of all the information before the Court, 
presents a story still blacker—viz., that the telegram, not the 
authentic version, nor even the version discarded as incorrect (notre 
émissaire est prévenu), but the false version of du Paty de Clam or 
something equivalent, was placed in the secret dossier, and privily 
shown to the Court-Martial. So, too, the very circumstantial account 
given of what took place in the deliberation chamber by the Temps 
—apparently derived from an independent source—states that a 
deciphered telegram commencing “ Dreyfus arrested” was read 
and shown to the Judges. But apart from these accounts, this 
very grave charge rests ut present only upon inferences. Cuignet 
in his evidence darkly refers to a viece in the secret dossier which 
had been deciphered. But none of the pieces which have been 
hitherto known to have been in that dossier was of that description. 
If, then, Cuignet is correct, his words may refer to the telegram 
which was deciphered. And it is significant that du Paty de Clam 
is reported to have declined to tell the Court whether his com- 
mentary related to the deciphered telegram or not. On the other 

hand, Mercier, de Boisdeffre, and Gonse swore—whatever their oath 
"may be worth—that the telegram was not used, being discarded 
on account of conflicting versions. The suspicion of this grave 
offence may therefore prove unfounded; but people who refuse to 
disclose to a Court of Justice what action they took in the discharge 
of their public duties must not complain if after they have been 
detected in one act of dishonesty they are charged with another. 
The admitted suppression of the telegram is only less abominable 
than the falsification-of it. 


PART IV. 
HENRY, THE CHIEF TRAITOR. 


Esterhazy was a forger of the Speranza telegram and a whole 
sheaf of letters. On this score, even the War Office, though they 
so long defended and screened him, have now given him up. He 
was a traitor, too, as the War Office have known from the first— 
witness their conduct of his Court-Martial,—but in this character 
they still continue to screen him, because otherwise they could not 
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uphold the conviction of Dreyfus, Before the Court of Cassation 
Esterhazy himself was shrewd enough to be content to plead autre- 
fois acquit, without more; but General Roget, the representative 
of the Staff, made bold to declare that if the Court-Martial had 
acquitted him of implication in the bordereaw and petit-bleu, it was 
because not a shadow of proof had been brought against him. 
Then as to Henry. He, too, was a forger. By his own confession 
he committed one forgery; but we now know that it was one 
of very many. He it was who provided the documents that now 
fill the forgery compartment* of the secret dossier. He kept in 
his pay one Decrion, who carried on a veritable manufactory of 
forgeries. We have this on the authority of Decrion himself, now 
in prison, as well as of du Paty de Clam. The War Office cannot, 
of course, any longer deny that Henry was guilty of forgery, but 
they handle the matter with a curious tenderness. Cavaignac, the 
assiduous student of the secret dossie”, classified by his own order, 
shuts his eyes to the forgery compartment, and applies himself to 
the one forgery baptized with Henry’s name. As to this, he does 
not go the length of pronouncing it a “ patriotic forgery.” But 
he offers to the Court this explanation or apology: It was a 
forgery, true; but it would be wrong to conclude that its object 
was to fasten a crime upon an innocent man. No; “ Henry was led 
by a moral perversion to create a paper which would establish for 
himself alone,” and nobody else, “ the culpability of Dreyfus.” 
But if Esterhazy was a forger and a traitor, and if Henry was a 
forger, was Henry nothing more? W hat if he, too, was also a traitor? 
Anyone who has reflected on the affaire Dreyfus must have been 
struck with certain difficulties. How could Esterhazy, a regi- 
mental officer, have procured important documents of State to sell 
to the German Embassy ? And, granting his strong motive to 
conceal what had been done at the Court-Martial on Dreyfus, why 
should Herry, the head of the Intelligence Department, have 
thought it worth his while to commit wholesale forgery in order to 
uphold the conviction of Dreyfus ? Now these difficulties disappear 
if there were truth in the charge openly made by Reinach that 
Esterhazy was not the only traitor, that Henry was « traitor too, 
and the chief traitor ; that the pair carried on a partnership busi- 
ness together for the sale of State documents to Schwarzkoppen ; 
Henry, the senior partner, conveying to Esterhazy secret documents 
of the Intelligence Department or otherwise within his reach, and 
Ksterhazy, the regimental officer, acting as the go-between and 
passing the documents on to Schwarzkoppen. But the whole army 
is furious at the very idea of Henry being a traitor. Officers and 
their friends, General Mercier at their head, subscribe 25,000 franes 


* Supra, page 47. 
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to help Madame Henry prosecute Reinach for defaming her husband. 
The Staff vehemently deny the charge—deny it, but are uncom- 
fortable over it. 

One sign of this uneasiness is that they take every opportunity 
to insist that all documents which any spy brought to the Intelli- 
gence Department from Schwarzkoppen’s waste-paper basket or 
otherwise surreptitiously from the German Embassy came first into 
the hands of Henry; he alone, they point out, dealt with the spy 
who brought the fragments; he inspected them before they were 
put together. Now in the case of the petit-bleu the purpose of the 
argument was, no doubt, to show that Henry, not having seen the 
fragments, the document must have been a forgery foisted in by 
Picquart. But the bordereau the Staff admitted to be a genuine 
document, and imputed it to Dreyfus. What matter, then, could it 
make whether it was Henry or some one else who first saw it? Yet 
the Staff do insist upon it that it was Henry, and Henry insisted 
upon it himself, apparently as a matter of vital interest. For at 
the close of his memorable interrogatory at the hands of Cavaignac 
which ended with his confession of forgery, but which, so far as 
appears, had had nothing to do either with Esterhazy or the advent 
of the bordereau, Henry volunteers a statement which, curiously 
enough, relates to both these topics. These are the last recorded 
words which passed his lips, according to the procés verbal that Roget 
drew up but Henry never signed. 

In the course of the interview above described, General Roget 
was led to say to Colonel Henry : 


Q. ‘‘ Do you know if anybody offered a large sum to Esterhazy to declare him- 
self the author of the bordereau? Do you know whether any relations existed 
between Colonel Sandherr and Commandant Esterhazy ?” 

A. **I believe that they knew each other in Tunis, but I have never seen the 

Commandant come to the Bureau except once in 1895 : he came to bring the Colonel 
some documents which by chance had fallen into his hands. It is | to whom the 
bordereau was brought, which was seized in 1894. It came in the ordinary way, 
together with the documents which you know and the authenticity of which 
cannot be questioned. Any other version is contrary to the truth, and materially 
impossible.” 
So then, as Reinach points out, there was somewhere “ another 
version,” to the effect that the bordereau had come to the Intelli- 
gence Department through someone else, not Henry, which version 
Henry was anxious to contradict ; but why ? and how came it that 
his contradiction finds itself in juxtaposition with his remarks about 
Ksterhazy ? 

When Picquart first began to investigate the petit-blew which was 
addressed to Esterhazy, he asked Henry whether he knew him. 
Henry said ‘“ Yes,”’ but as if he had ceased to see anything of him. 
Until the proceedings before the Court of Cassation in the autumn 
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of last year it was not known toanyone outside the War Office that 
Henry in times past had had anything to do with Esterhazy. And 
even quite recently before the Court of Cassation General Roget, 
who, as the chosen representative of the War Office ought to be 
well informed, swore that he believed that at the date of the bor- 
dereau Henry and Esterhazy had not been in relations with each 
other. But M. Bard, in his speech at the preliminary hearing, had 
dropped the expression that the two had been old comrades. The 
clue once given was followed up by M. Reinach. It is now 
admitted that Henry had known Esterhazy for more than twenty 
years ; that in 1878, 1879, and 1880 they had been lieutenants to- 
gether in the same bureau of secret service, sitting side by side 
and doing the same duties ;. that they had never lost sight of each 
other; that to use Esterhazy’s expression, they had no secrets 
from each other, and that in 1896 Esterhazy claimed Henry 
to be still his debtor in respect of long ago advances. ‘The 
inferences from all this are obvious and most important. Henry 
must have been familiar with Esterhazy’s handwriting; must, 
like de Castro, have recognized it in the bordereaw imme- 
diately he saw that document. But whilst the rest of the Staff 
were hunting about to see who could have been the writer, and 
though it was his duty to speak, Henry held his tongue ; and when 
Dreyfus’ name was mentioned he jumped at the idea. His object, 
then, it is clear, must have been to screen Esterhazy. This will 
satisfy most people that Henry was not, knowingly at least, the 
means by which the bordereaw reached the Intelligence Depart- 
ment. For if he wished to screen Esterhazy, as it is plain he did, 
he would never have forwarded it in the hope of fastening it on to 
some one else or of Esterhazy remaining undetected. Having the 
opportunity to destroy it, he would have destroyed it. It is indeed 
the case that Colonel Cordier (a most unsatisfactory witness), who 
was at that time second in the Department, below Sandherr end 
above Henry, swears that the bordereau must have come, and did 
come, through Henry. But the truth, we may be quite sure, lies 
in the “‘ other version.”” Either the documents came to the office 
in Henry’s absence ; or else Henry failed to recognize the writing 
until the fragments had been put together by someone else; or the 
fragments on arrival were seen at the same time by someone else with 
Henry, when it was too late for Henry to try to suppress them. The 
same argument applies to the petit-bleu, which was addressed to 
Ksterhazy by name. Being desirous to screen Ksterhazy, as shown 
by his previous action with respect to the bordereau, Henry would 
never have sent on the petit-bleu if he could have helped it ; and it 
having escaped him, his only chance was to try to prove it to be a 
forgery by Picquart. However, the question whether Henry did 
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or did not knowingly send on the documents, though suggestive, is 
immaterial. What is important and quite certain is that Henry 
did on these two occasions intentionally screen Esterhazy, knowing 
that he was in communication with the German Embassy; that is, 
was a traitor. But this does not necessarily prove that Heury was 
himself a traitor and in league with Esterhazy. 

The proof, however, is no longer wanting. In 1896a French 
spy, “R C ,»’ residing out of France, had reported to 
ae B ” that the German Government were in 1894 em- 
ploying only one French officer as a spy to obtain secret documents 
for them, and that he was a commandant of a battalion between 
forty-five and fifty years of age, and (like almost every other such. 
commandant) decorated. This description was too vague to be of any 
service, when conveyed to Picquart. But “ A B—— ” at the 
same time intimated that this same French spy,“ R C ;’> who 
had been discarded, was anxious to renew relations, and it occurred 
to Picquart that he might in this quarter obtain something whereby 
to test his suspicions of Esterhazy. He accordingly arranged that 
“R C ” should be visited at Bale, and deputed Colonel 
Lauth, of his Department, to go there and ascertain from him if 
possible who the chief of the battalion was. Lauth asked not to go 
alone, and Picquart unsuspectingly sent Henry with him. They 
went, and came back reporting that they could get but little out of 
” C——,” but that he had named someone who, it turned 
out, was quite innocent. ‘he proceeding thus failed, but Picquart 
afterwards heard from his correspondent, ‘‘ A B-—,,”’ that 
" C—— ” had wondered who could have been the persons 
who had been sent to interview him ; they had seemed not desirous 
of information, and had hardly allowed him to speak. Well, in 
1898, when Esterbazy was being prosecuted for forgery, Bertulus, 
the magistrate, was, as already related,* appointed to undertake the 
‘instruction ” of the case, and for this purpose went to Mdlle. Pays’ 
lodgings and there impounded all the papers he could find. Amongst 
them were papers incriminating Esterhazy and du Paty with re- 
spect totheir manceuvres in the collusive Court-Martial on Esterhazy, 
and also, to Bertulus’ amazement, a paper in Esterhazy’s handwriting, 
headed “ Bale,” and “R C——” (the name in full), a person 
whom Bertulus, from his official transaciions, knew to bea spy. As 
the paper must have come from the Intelligence Department, and was 
now found in Ksterhazy’s possession, it revealed at once to Bertulus 
that there must have been illicit relations between Esterhazy and that 
Department. The next step is that Henry visits Bertulus, having 
been commissioned by the Minister of War to claim any of Ester- 
hazy’s impounded papers which might seem to concern the exterior 


* Supra, page 18. 
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defence of the State. A curious procedure, according to English 
notions, for our laws do not permit of any interferenve by the 
administrative with the judicial authority ; but specially curious in 
this particular case. For why should it be necessary? According 
to the position openly taken up by the War Office, all that Ester- 
hazy had done was to receive from the veiled woman a State 
document and to restore it loyally to the War Office. Was the 
inspection suggested by Henry himself? However, he came, 
and Bertulus showed him the papers, though he could not then, 
from the absence of the parties, deliver them up to him. What 
followed must be left to M. Bertulus to describe : 


‘*T pointed out to him the principal documents. At the sight of them Henry 
exhibited emotion. He said that I could save the honour of the army, and ought 
todoso, Seeing that my eyes were opened, he did not attempt to discuss, but 
recognized the Bale paper as the account of his journey with Lauth, and ended by 
acknowledging that the authors of the telegrams, Blanche and Speranza, were Ester- 
hazy and du Paty de Clam. He begged me to do nothing until he had been to the 
Office and informed General Roget, who would come over at once and see me. He 
rose to go, At this moment, remembering the courteous relations of long standing 
which I had had with Henry, I felt bound to stop him and say, ‘ This is not all. 
Esterhazy and du Paty are guilty. Let du Paty blow his brains out to-night, and 
let justice take its course with Esterhazy, forger, and not traitor. But there is 
still a danger, and this danger is you.’ And Bertulus then pointed to the letters 
he had in his hand, especially a letter of Esterhazy’s to Jules Roche. I then re- 
marked to him,” continued Bertulus, ‘‘ that if documents like this fell into the 
hands of his enemies, they would draw from them the gravest inferences, and that 
certain experts might easily go so far as to maintain that the person who had 
supplied Esterhazy with documents was no other than Henry himself. At the 
mention of such a hypothesis, Henry flung himself into the sofa without saying a 
word. Then suddenly he burst into tears, rose on his feet, came to me, seized me 
in his arms, then taking my head between his two hands, he kissed me outright on 
the forehead and on the lips, saying again and again, ‘Save us.’ I pushed him 
gently on to the sofa; 1 allowed his sobs to diminish ; then suddenly, as if 
awaking he said, ‘Esterhazy is a bandit.’ Without giving him time to complete 
his sentence, if indeed he meant to do so, I replied, ‘ Esterhazy is the author of 
the bordereau.’ To this Henry said neither Yes nor No. He only said again and 
again to me, ‘ Don’t press me, don’t pressme. Above all, the Lonour of the army.’ 
He was so troubled and so moved that I pitied him, and had not the heart to take 
further advantage of his situation. Finally, Henry left the room, then coming 
back, he asked me to walk out with him arm-in-arm, so that it should be seen he 
was not arrested.” 


Roget never came. Three days afterwards Henry returned to 
claim the pieces. He had then recovered himself, and was a 
changed man, cool and composed. 

Henry then was a traitor, co-traitor with Esterhazy. This would 
explain his action from the first and to the last. Once Dreyfus 
suggested as the possible author of the bordereau, to Henry it was 
all in all that he should be convicted ; the bordereau with its fatal 
writing would then be put away as done with, the past treason 
would be accounted for, and the chiefs would not be on the look out 
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for another traitor, least of all in Henry, who had shown such loyal 
zeal in the prosecution. In letting loose the anti-Semite Libre 
Parole upon Mercier, in securing the verdict against Dreyfus by 
perjury if not by forgery, in forging to uphold that verdict, in 
screening Esterhazy, in persecuting Picquart, Henry was but 
defending his own neck. ‘Throughout the story, the guiding pur- 
pose, the constant though secret activity arising from the constant 
exigencies of self-preservation, these have proceeded from Henry. 
And the reason for his suicide, there can be little doubt, is that he 
had been found out not only as a forger but as a traitor. But 
Henry’s treason would not explain the initial action of Mercier and 
the Staff at the Court-Martial. None of them were traitors, so far 
at least as appears. Probably they began with the belief or half- 
belief that Dreyfus was guilty; then, when no proof was forthcoming 
to support the evidence of the writing, they did not like to go back or 
fail; the Anti-Semite Press was first terrifying them, then hound- 
ing them on: they themselves welcomed the idea of ridding 
the Staff of the Jew, whether innocent or guilty ; and, trusting to the 
secrecy of the Court-Martial proceedings, they fancied themselves 
safe from ever being found out. So, employing du Paty de Clam 
—a clever man, but ruthless and of a depraved imagination, a tool 
ready made to Heury’s hand—they manufactured the secret dossier, 
and secretly communicated it to the Judges. After that, especially 
if that dossier included the falsified telegram of November 2nd, 1894, 
their motive to prevent Revision was only less strong than that of 
Henry himself ; they possessed great power in the State and in the 
Army ; and they stopped at nothing, shutting their eyes whilst they 
used the forgeries that Henry supplied them with, and screening 
Esterhazy, whom they knew to bea traitor. This, at least, is how I 
read the story. The explanation is not the less true because the 
underground trading venture of a couple of traitors has swollen into 
a national imbroglio. But to describe how the vast social forces 
were set in motion so as tu produce the widespread plague from 
which France is still suffering is a large question, and one for the 
historian ; it is quite beyond the limits of this article. 
Goprrey LusHINeron. 
APPENDIX. 

My readers may perhaps find an interest in the following speci- 
mens of letters written by some of the persons principally concerned 
in the afjaire Dreyfus. 

LETTERS FROM DREYFUS. 


It is difficult to know how to choose from the collection of the wonderful Lettres 
d’un innocent : but the following may serve :— 
DREYFUS TO HIS WIFE BEFORE TRIAL, 
12 Décembre, 1894. 
Mon ame reste vaillante, comme au premier jour, devant l’accusation épouvant- 
able et monstrueuse qu’on m’a jetée a laface. Tout mon étre se révolte encore a 
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cette pensée. Mais la vérité finit toujours par se faire jour, envers et malgré tous. 
Nous ne sommes plus dans un siécle 00 la lumiére pouvait étre étouffée. Il faudra 
quelle se fasse entiére et absolue. I] faudra que ma voix soit entendue par toute 
notre chére France, comme l’a été mon accusation. Ce n’est pas seulement mon 
honneur que j'ai adéfendre, mais encore l’honneur de tout le corps d’officiers dont 
je fais partie et dont je suis digne. 


14 Décembre. 
J’ai affaire Ades soldats loyaux et honnétes comme moi-méme. Ils reconnaitront, 


jen suis sfr, erreur qui a été commise. L’erreur, malheureusement, est de ce 
monde, Qui peut dire ne s’étre jamais trompé ? 
17 Décembre. 
Je suis prét a paraitre devant mes juges, l’ame tranquille je puis paraitre devant 
eux, comme je paraitrai quelque jour devant Dieu, le front haut, la conscience 
pure. . . . Aujourd’hui, comme hier, je puis regarder le monde en face. Je 
suis digne de commander a nos soldats. 


AFTER CONVICTION. 
24 Décembre. 
Je te prie de recommander & tous de lever la téte comme je le fais moi-méme, de 


regarder le monde en face, sans faiblir. Ne courbe jamais le front et proclame 
bien haut mon innocence. 


IMMEDIATELY AFTER DEGRADATION, 
**5 Janvier, 1895. 
‘‘Haut les cours! Je conserve toute mon énergie. Fort de ma conscience 
pure et sans tache, je me dois 4 ma famille, je me dois 4 mon nom, je n’ai pas 
le droit de déserter tant qu’il me restera un souffle de vie, je lutterai avec 
Vespoir prochain de voir la lumiére se faire. Donec, poursuivez vos recherches.” 


ON LEAVING FRANCE. 
** Fevrier, 1895. 
‘Tl ne doit pas rester un seul Francais qui puisse douter de mon honneur. 
Ce qu’il faut, ce que je veux, c’est la lumiére éclatante et telle que 
personne dans notre cher pays puisse douter de mon honneur. C’est tout mon 
honneur de soldat que je veux.” 


FROM THE ILE DU DIABLE, AFTER THREE YEARS’ CAPTIVITY. 
**26 Janvier 1898. 

‘© Voici la situation telle que je la crois comprendre et je n’imagine n’étre pas 
loin de la vérité. Je crois que M., le général de Boisdeffre ne s'est jamais refuse a 
nous rendre justice. Nous, profondément blessés, nous lui demandons la lumieére. 
Il -n’a pas plus été en son pouvoir qu’au nétre de la faire. Elle se fera dans un 
avenir que nul ne peut prévoir. Je lui ai demandé simplement la réhabilitation, 
un terme a notre épouvantable martyre. J’attends la réponse avec ce qui me 
reste de forces, en comptant les heures, presque les minutes. 

‘* Si je succombe, je te donne comme devoir absolu d’aller trouver M. le général 
de Boisdeffre et, aprés les lettres que je lui ai écrites, le sentiment qui, j’en suis 
sir, est au fond de son coeur, est de nous accorder la réhabilitation. Quand tu 
auras bien compris que la lumiére est une ceuvre de longue haleine, qu’il est im- 
possible de prévoir quand elle aboutira, nul doute qu’il ne t’accorde de suite la 
révision du procés, J’espére aussi que sur ma tombe il me rendra le témoignage, 
non seulement de la loyauté de mon passé, mais de la loyauté absolue de ma con- 
duite depuis trois ans o4, sous tous les supplices, sous toutes les tortures, je n’ai 
jamais oublié ce que j’étais: soldat loyal et dévoué a son pays. 

‘* Je n’ai fait que mon devoir.” 


PICQUART TO GENERAL GONSE, 
(After Gonse had decided that any enquiry about Esterhazy should be disso- 


eiated from the Dreyfus case, and when Esterhazy’s name was not yet known ous- 
side the War Office. ) 
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**10 Septembre, 1896. 

‘Mon GeNERAL,—J’ai lu attentivement votre lettre et je suivrai scrupuleusement 
vos instructions. Mais je crois devoir vois dire ceci : De nombreux indices et un 
fait grave dont je vous parlerai 4 votre retour me montrent que le moment est 
proche ot des gens qui ont la conviction qu’on s’est trompé a leur egard vont tout 
tenter et faire un gros scandale. 

“« Je crois avoir fait le nécessaire pour que l’initiative vienne de nous. Si lon 
perd trop de temps, l’initiative viendra d’ailleurs, ce qui, abstraction de con- 
sidérations plus élevées, ne nous donnera pas le beau réle. 

Je dois ajouter que ces gens-la‘ne me ‘paraissent pas informés comme nous le 
sommes et que leur tentative me parait devoir aboutir 4 un gros gachis, un 
scandale, un gros bruit qui n’aménera pourtant pas la clarté. Ce sera une crise 
facheuse, inutile, et qu’on pourrait éviter én faisant justice 4 temps. 

‘** Veuillez, &e. ** PICQUART.”’ 


SCHEURER-KESTNER TO GENERAL BILLOT, MINISTER OF WAR. 


{On October 30th, 1897, M. Scheurer-Kestner had called on the War Minister 
to represent that Dreyfus was innocent, and that Esterhazy, who had not yet 
been denounced, was guilty. The Minister promised to make a legal enquiry, 
but in the meantime stipulated that M. Scheurer-Kestner should keep silence on 
the subject of the interview for a fortnight, and promised to do the same him- 
self. The next day various newspapers, amongst others the Matin, reported 
the interview, and added that Scheurer-Kestner had failed to produce any proof 
of Dreyfus’ innocence. Scheurer-Kestner then wrote as follows] :— 


*“ 1 Novembre, 1897. 

‘* MON CHER AMI,—Lis le Mati @hier. Tu l’as lu certainement. Qui a commis 
l’indiserétion? Je ne sais, mais ce n’est pas moi. Qui donc alors? Tu es bien 
mal servi, ou plutét tu es desservi. Je t’ai promis le silence ; tu m’as engagé le 
tien. Mais il ne faudrait pas cependant que je devinsse la victime de ma dis- 
erétion, et c’est ce qui pourrait m’arriver si tu ne fais pas taire les imprudents qui 
t’entourent. 

‘* Fais l’enquéte loyale que tu in’as promise, fais la courageusement, résolument, 
et ne permets pas a d’autres de s’en méler, surtout de cette facgon. L’armée, que 
jaime autant que toi, ne pourrait qu’y perdre. Elle peut s’en tirer honorable- 
ment encore ; demain peut-étre sera-t-il trop tard. 

“Je t’en conjure, au nom de cet intérét sacré, foule aux pieds toute considér- 
ation secondaire ; c’est digne de toi. 

‘*Tu ne m’as rien dit qui soit de nature 4 entamer ma conviction. Je ne t’ai 
pas dit tout ce que je sais, mais je t’ai mis sur la voie, et cela me suffit pour le 
moment. Cherche, cherche et tu trouveras. 

‘* En quoi l’armée serait-elle touchée si les généraux reconnaissaient eux-mémes 
qu il y a eu peut-étre une erreur judiciare? Ils en seraient grandis, et le général 
Mercier et les autres. L’opinion publique serait avec eux, sois-en certain ! 

‘Que si, au contraire, on parvient 4 étoufter ce qui ne doit pas l’étre, dans 
notre pays de France, sauf a succomber plus tard devant la réalité, songe au 
désastre, non seulement pour toi, mon cher ami, mais pour cette armée a laquelle 
nous accordons toute notre admiration et toute notre sollicitude.” 

** Il faut done que nous combinions nos efforts pour éviter un pareil malheur, et 
je suis prét, tu l’as bien vu, 4 m’y employer de toute mon me. 

** Mon vieil ami, écouté-moi donc ! ** SCHEURER- KESTNER.”’ 


GENERAL GONSE TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE COURT OF CASSATION. 
{Piequart had deposed to the Court the effect of various conversations he had 
had with General Gonse in the autumn of 1896, when the General was throwing 
obstacles in the way of Picquart pursuing his enquiry coneerning Esterhazy— 
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amongst other conversations that mentioned supra, page 5. At the date of this 
letter, which was read out to the Court, Picquart though réformé was entitled to 
the title of Colonel, and was lying in prison charged by General Gonse and the 
War Office with having forged the petit-bleu. ] 
** Cormeille-en-Parisis (Seine-et-Oise), 
**28 Octobre 1898. 

‘¢ MONSIEUR LE PRESIDENT,—J’apprends a la campagne, par les journaux, que 
-dans un mémoire, dort j’ignorais la teneur, le sens, les termes et jusqu’a l’exist- 
-ence, M. Picquart me préte des propos qui seraient déshonorants si je les avais 
tenus. Je donne a M. Picquart le plus formel démenti. 

‘* Instruit trop tard de ces allégations pour pouvoir, dans une lettre, les réfuter 
une a une, j’en suis réduit 4 une simple protestation. Veuillez en recevoir, mon- 
sieur le Président, l’expression indignée. 

‘* Je vous serai également reconnaissant, puisque ]’odieuse accusation dont je suis 
Vobjet a été formulée dans une piéce dont M. le conseiller rapporteur a fait état 
en audience publique, de faire connaitre également a l’audience ma protestation a 
M. de procureur général] et a MM. les conseillers. 

“Je ne puis me persuader, en effet, que ma parole n’ait quelque droit a écre 
opposée 4 celle d’un homme qui est sous le coup d’une inculpation de faux et 
d’usage defaux. (Rumeurs.) 

‘*T] m’est, dans tous les cas, impossible de laisser passer, au moins sans un mot, 
des imputations mensongéres, diffamatoires et insultantes. 

‘** Veuillez agréer, monsieur Je Président, l’assurance de ma hau‘e consideration. 


‘* GENERAL GONSE.” 


ESTERHAZY TO HIS COUSIN, MDME. DE BOULANCY. 

[This is the celebrated Uhlan letter ; itis only fair to say it was written many 
“years ago, and is far the worst of the batch seized by General de Pellieux as Juge 
d’ Instruction in the proceedings preliminary to the Court-Martial on Esterhazy. 
Esterhazy denies this letter, but it is undoubtedly his.] 

«‘ Je suis absolument convaineu que ce peuple ne vaut pas la cartouche pour 
le tuer ; et toutes ces petites lachetés de femmes saoules auxquelles se livrent 
les hommes me confirment 4 fond dans mon opinivun. 

‘“‘T]n’ya ponr moi qu’une qualité humaine, et elle manque complétement aux 
gens de ce pays ; et sice soir on venait me dire que je serai tué demain comme 
eapitaine de uhlans en sabrant des Frangais, je serais certainement parfaite- 
ment heureux. 

“« Je regrette de tout mon cceur de n’avoir pas été a Ain-Draham, bien que se soit 
un fichu pays, et d’avoir remis les pattes dans cette France maudite; j’ai fait 
toutes tentatives pour retourner en Algerie et je t’envoie deux lettres qui te 
démontreront et qu’Ain-Draham est un sale pays, et qu’il n’est pas facile d’aller en 
Algerie, puisque la confiance que tu as en moi est telle que je suis obligé de 
prouver desormais tout ce que j’avance, piéces en main. 

‘¢Tu te trompes complétement sur ma nature et mon caractére : je vaux certaine- 
ment, au point de vue général, infiniment moins que le dernier de tes amis, mais 
je suis un étre d’une tout autre espece qu’eux ; c’est du reste la-dessis qu’on se 
trompe généralement sur mon compte ; mais, a l’heure présente, exaspéré. aigri, 
furieux, dans une situation absolument atroce, je suis capable de grandes choses 
si j’en trouvais l’occasion, ou de crimes sicela pouvait me venger. 

‘4Je ne ferais pas de mala un petit chien, mais Je ferais tuer cent mille fran- 
gais avec plaisir. Aussi, tous les petits potins de perruquier en goguette me 
mettent-ils dans une rage noire; et si je pouvais, ce qui est beaucoup plus 
difficile qu’on ne croit, je serais chez le Mahdi dans quinze jours. 

‘« Ah! les on-dit que, avec le on anonyme et lache, et les hommes immondes qui 
vont d’une femme a une autre colporter leurs ragofits de lupanar et que chacun 
écoute, comme tout cela ferait triste figure dans un rouge soleil de bataille, dans 
Paris pris d’assaut et livré au pillage de cent mille soldats ivres, 
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** Voila une féte que je réve. 

** Ainsi soit il.” 

TEZENAS TO GENERAL DE BOISDEFFRE. 

‘This is a draft only of a letter dictated by Maitre Tézenas, the Counsel for 
Esterhazy or the Staff, or both, and intended to be sent to the General just after 
the Government in the spring of 1898 had resolved, with respect to the intended 
prosecution of Zola, that the words to be selected as libellous should be confined 
to those relating to the officers of the Court-Martial (see supra, page 19) and that 
no charge of libelling the Chiefs of the Army should be preferred. The draft is 
in the possession of the Court of Cassation.] 

‘* Que faire pour empécher ce désastre ? 

* Tledt fallurenverser le ministére avant qu’il edt saisi la Cour d’assises de cette 
poursuité dirigée, non pas eontre Zola, mais contre le général de Boisdeffre et 
contre le haut commandement. 

Mais il n’est pas trop tard pour agir. 

**Ce qu’on n’a pas fait lundi, il faut le faire demain. [1 faute que demain, le 
ministére tout entier, car il est tout entier complice, soit renversé. 

‘Sil n’est pas renversé,ce que nous disons plus haut se réalisera de point en point. 
Le général Billot promettra devenir a l’audience de la Cour d’assises, mais il n’y 
viendra pas. Personne ne se portera partie civile pour défendre l’armée. Réduit a 
discuter les temoignages hostiles a Esterhazy, sans avoir 4 sa disposition aucun 
témoignage favorable, l’avocat général sera lui-méme obligé de laisser entendre aux 
jurés que, de la meilleure foi du monde, les juges du Conseil de guerre ont pu se 
tromper. Zolasera acquitté, le proces Dreyfus revisé, le général de Boisdeffre, son 
Etat-Major et les tribunaux militaires convaincus d’antisémitisme, de passions 
religieuses, d’aveuglement, sinon de partialité, et déshonorés. 

‘* Si, au contraire, le ministére est renverse, on pourra compléter l’assignation et 
presenter le procés sous son vrai jour, comme le procés de l’or cosmopolite contre 
larmée frangaise, contre la France. 

** Comment renverser le ministére ? Par l’union momentanée des radicaux et de la 
droite, sur le teraain patriotique ; par l’entente entre M, de Cassagnac et M. de 
Mun. C’est la seule branchede salut. 

‘* Mais cette entente ne devra se révéler qu’a la séance méme de la Chambre ; 
sinon le ministére cherchera un point d’appui ailleurs que sur la droite. 

‘“* Le général de Boisdeffre porte ombrage aux civils, et notamment au président 
de la République. De la, la phrase de Meline: ‘ Nous assistons au reveil de 
lesprit boulangiste.’ Cette phrase, en meme temps qu'elle est trés significative, 
est trés dangereuse ; si la bourgeoisie venait a y ajouter foi, tout serait perdu. 

‘* Tl faut que M. le général de Boisdeftre produise, en haut lieu, cette impression 
tres nette qu’il agit par pur patriotisme et qu’il pousserait, 4 la rigueur, le désinter- 
essement personnel jusqu’a donner sa démission pour parler plus librement, pour 
tout dire et tout démasquer. 

 Eviter de se placer sur le terrain, of veulent nous entrainer nos adversaires, d’une 
nouvelle lutte entre l’élément civil et |’élément militaire ; se maintenir sur le terrain 
de la lutte entre le sentiment patriotique et le syndicate cosmopolite.” 


ELECTION ADDRESS OF M. LEBRET, THE PRESENT MINISTER OF JUSTICE. 
** Avril, 1898. 

‘* Je ne suis ni juif, ni frane-macon ! 

‘* Je ne suis l’ami ni de M. Trarieux, ni de M. Reinach, dont tous les bons 
Francais ont jugé la conduite. Dreyfus a été justement condamné, et je suis 
énergiquement opposé a toute agitation ayant pour but la Revision de son procés. 
Comme tous les patriotes, je reprouve hautement la campagne infame menée en 
faveur du traitre par un Syndicat de Sans-patrie. 

‘* En votant pour moi, vous ferez justice des ignobles calomnies affichées a la 
derniere heure sous le voile de l’anonyme, et vous associerez & ma confiance 
inaltérable dans l’armée nationale. 

“Vive l’Armée! 
** Vive la République ! ! “GEORGES LEBRET.” 


